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For the New-Yorker. For Th New-Yorker. |! alleled abeut the same time in India. A rich English Socie- 
TO THE STARS......AN Ove. Lettcrs from the Mediterr mean. ty, zealously devoted to the Missionary cause, had at an im- 
When Day first broke upon the Earth, BY AN AMERICAN LADY. |mense expense prepared and printed a work in Arabic— 
Inspired by angel seng, queen || pure Arabic as they fondly imagined—with all the armory of 
And young Time spread his pinions ferth No. XV........++- Morocco, 1841. |, dots and dashes, in perfect marching order. Great results 
Amidst the Heavealy throng, || Tue Moors have few amusements; the excitement of busi- were anticipated from this labor of love, and the more confi- 
Ye, glorious Stars, with sparkling eyes, || ness, when business is so limited in character and amount, dently, as certain gentlemen, whose relations with the Moors 
Beheld the new-made Paradise, | is next to nothing: and except those actually in office, no | gave value and currency to their acts, pledged their aid to 
pt eh me the bee | msn troubles himself about p»' > affairs: how then does | introduce the work among the unbelievers. A |il-eral-mind- 
And, etreine y glee, | this dreaming, apathetic. race, manage to dispose of their | ed, but, censidering his profession, not over-rich priest, was 
a ¥ i time? They were once chemists, astronomers and poets ; | selected as one of the first recipients of the Moslem-convert- 
Abash'd before the bright-eyed Sun | but the spirit is now extinct, the thirst for improvemext that | ing book. Tea and sugar are always acceptable presents 
Your cheeks grew dim and pale, l urged them to explore the walks of science, and search her 


And each with terror fasteved on \ 
A blue cloud for a veil, 

And meek and silent held your way 

Invisible to amorous Day, 


of national and individual honor, urged by a warm and gene- 
| rous vitality, broke forth in gallant deeds, and hieart-stirring 


' 
: ; | poetry; yet they have passed away. The descendants of 
U aaa” | thuse who reared the enchanted halls of Alhambra, and filled 
Approach the beauteous Queen of Night! the lofty arches with their glery, are now slaves—tame, ab- 


ject slaves—content to slumber away their aimless lives in 


Thee reaged amid che cilent wain | the dim twilight of their harems—only differing from those 


Ye swept the silv'ry sky, 


Aah con On sound weld ease ogni | who minister to their wants m that the master decks his 
B h each tender eye. |, silken uselessness with more graceful language and manners 
O’er bill and plain, and vale and grove, \ than his rude servaut knows how to practice. Two centu- 
Ye threw your mellow beams of love | ties ago, Morocco boasted richly-endowed colleges and valu- 
In spertive revelry, || able hbraries—depositeries from which Europe had borrowed 
While Earth as bright and fair as ye | much of her boasted lore. Now those colleges are crum- 
Rolled on in wanton gaiety. || bling to ruim, and the works they enclose are perfectly 
Aye, whe bet loves the solemn hour | lost to the present generation, for no Moor of the present day 
When ye are bright in Heaven? || bas science enough to appreciate them. I do not perceive 
Then steal o'er man with mystic power H the Moors are by nature mentally or morally inferior to Eu- , 
Thoughts sad as shades of even! | ropeans. Whence arises, then, this fixed indifference, not to 
The Past—the cloudy mantled Past— | say opposition, to every social improvement? What has_ 
Doth from its realms our serrows cast, | produced this ponderous inertia? It is the nature of des- | 
And errors unforgiven ; potic and unsettled governments to maim industry and para- | 
While slow the gentle Present flies, | lyse enterprise; they cannot throw abroad their arms, nor 
With faded cheeks an} downcest eyes. | stretch afar their firm reots while the axe of greedy, lawless 
And is it true, ye flaming stars, pewer hangs ever them. Throughout Christendom, power | 
That ye do rule o'er Earth? itself has learned the wisdom of protecting property ; but 
That yonder war-red, fiery Mars | they will not see the truth. Policy should teach them, if 
Smiles o'er the hero's birth, | Justice and Mercy are silent, that a well-governed and pros- 
Or Orica, Dian's behed knight, | pereus State can afford a better revenue to its chiefs than a 
Astrea filled with virtuous light, | misraled and impoverished one. The universal diffusion of | 


And store of lensee worth, knowledge has taught and is teaching the Kings of the West 


en | che propriety of justice, gond faith and toleration, and now 
snes it Bn ' and then some Eastern prince, like Mehemet Ali or the Turk- | 
Or are ye but the wandering urns, I ish Sultan, essays the practice ef these new principles. But 
Of epiries pure end fair, | what I wish to learn of older and wiser heads is this: Is 
Whish of cs monrafel Might setures, not the Arabic language, with all its surpassing beauty, in its 


From on high 9 in air, Le ' genius and censtruction adverse to that thorough Democrat, | 





so : | the Printing Art? The Arabic language, in its utmost grace | 
ee eee | and purity, is asly Aristocrat, attainable by few. To learn | 
Earob'd with pure and heavenly fire, te write it correctly and elegantly is the work of years: to 
Who strike in joy the seraph-lyre ? | read it well, even, is a very different affair from learning so | 
Whate’ : : much of any modern European language as will enable a_ 
pal 7 ayaa Por aga an Uh ciliad Sheetal novel or newspaper thrown | 
Or gems set in the brow of Night, i daily before him by the overteeming press. The involved 
Or worlds as fair as this. | machinery of points and accents and frem-right-to-left sys- 
With each bright tay which trembling lies, tem of Arabic writing, would make it a serious task, in the | 
In golden beauty on the skies, | outset, to prepare and get in fair operation the materials of 
Cast from your loveliness, '\ an Arabic printing press. Labor was cheaper, and the num- 
A holy influence is combined, || ber of scribes or writers in the East, was greater in propor. 
Which kindles rapture in the mind! | tion to the readers than in the West; and of course the sup- 
Merely Yo H. H. | Sly kopt more even pace with the demand—so the art of 





—I had the pleasure at breakfast of | multiplying books with rapidity was not so urgently called 
denen Geis De. Ming, whose Laos is so well known | for. It is only in this country that the Arabic has been 
among us, as the author of the self-calculating machine. He | printed in earnest, and then it was only effected by royal , 


alg most apm ying tay thay = age | patronage. Newspapers in Turco Arabic are printed at 
science, 


deepest fountains, is no longer felt ; and the bigh aspirations | 


frem Christians, and a proper quantity of each accompanied 
the volume to give it faver in the eyes of the grave Imaum. 
| The offering was received with oriental politeness—a dish of 
the tea was made ready, and the boek opened—but alas! the 
effects of the two-feld present on the brain of the good priest 
were not exactly in harmony. The tea enlivened, it was 
true, but in precisely the same degree the book puzzled bim. 
There it was, leoking him in the face, for all the world like 
true and pure-blooded Arabic ; but sodressed out in outland- 
ish airs and graces that it was utterly incomprehensible. In 
this dilemma a convention of the Moorish literati was sum- 
moned to the aid of the perplexed Imaum. Carpets were 
unrolled, cushions brought, pipes lit, and the sedate brother- 
hood ranged with due regard to age and rank, on the bright- 
colored porcelain floor, with the receiver of the inexplicable 
| volume as chairman—that is, he would have occupied the 
chair if chairs were ever used in Morocco. The mysterious 


| work, that looked more like Arabic than Arabic looks like 


itself, was brought forth and handed round. Nota soul could 
make cut what it meant. The letters, at least most ef them, 
and many whole words, were recognised as old acquaintances ; 
but why they were in that place, and in such a dishabille, 


| was more than the united wisdom of the company could fa- 


thom. The poor book passed from hand to hand, and was 
looked at in every possible position, but it remained, never- 
theless, the wonder and perplexity of the whole bewildered 
fraternity. If it had ever been Arabic, they decided it had 
been materially changed by foreign travel. The tea, how- 
ever, they all agreed, was undeniably tea, and a very good 
article teo ; so that upon the whole there could be no serious 
objection to receiving a little of the Arabic, or whatever it 
was, previded it came with a Chinese preface. With this 
verdict, they reported, leaving the literary treasure in the 
careful guardianship of the owner, who perhaps does net es- 
teem it the less, because he is likely never to know what it 
contains. I willsome day give you an account of the aston- 
ishment and bewilderment an American newspaper of a large 
| size created in the mind of an intelligent Moorish prince.— 
| The more it was translated and explained to his highness, 


| the more he was at a loss to understand the use and object ef 


| the many-headed monster. There is no room for it now, and 
besides I began to speak of Moorish amusements, though I 


| lost myself (like some more sensible persons that could be 


named,) so completely, that it will require another day to 
| find the way back to my subject again. When I do find it, 


| I will endeavor to be as clear, if not as entertaining, as the 


Anglo-Arabic book just spoken ef.—Au Revoir. 
JosErHINE. 





Apvics to Youre Lapiss.—If you have blue eyes, you 
need not languish; if you have black, you need not leer. If 
you have goed teeth, do not laugh for the purpose of showing 
them ; if you have bad ones, by all means shut your mouth 
and smile. If yeu have pretty hands and arms, there can be 
no objections to your playing on the harp ; if you are dis- 





| posed to be clumsy, work tapestry. If you dance well, dance 
but litle ; if ill, never dance at all. If you sing well, make 


be hoped, the heralds of a new era—the era of justice and || moment when you are asked, for few people are judges of 


described the iron steamer now building, which has a larger || Constantinople, and I believe at Alexandria, and are, itis to || no previous excuse ; if you sing indifferently, hesitate pot a 
and 
all 


others; and || toleration, of equal rights and free opinions. 


singing, but every one will be sensible of your desire to 
please. If you would obtain power, be condencending ; but, 


may soon be verified, that in a few er a The difficulty of printing correctly a foreign language, was | above all, (mark!) if you are asked in marriage. say—‘ Yes |’ 


Sedgwick. * fully evinced by an incident that it is said was amusingly par- || for you may possibly never be asked a second time. 
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For The New-Yorker. | idle chair, or even peeping over the window-sill as mine do 
LINES....By Mrs, E. J. Eames. | at present—but the deuce! what's giving way here? I 


thought I heard one of the hind legs of my chair crack just 
now, and hark! carriage coming, by the noise, I guese— 
pedes, upon the whole | think you'll have to dismount— 


To m**y g***y senna x, OF WELLSBOROUGH, Pa. i 
me just open the frent window-blind and see who that is. 


‘Come back, 
And bring glad nuusic on thy gentle strings.’ 
Youne minstrel! Oh why doth thy Harp lie so mute, 
And its soft silvery cords rudely unstrung and breken ? 


thing to make trade go? Wait—by the pipers! I'll ge out 
and bring in something from my wago®, and if you do u't 
say it beats any thing you've ever seen, I shall say that your 
specks want mending.”. “There he goes; what a terrible 
thing this broom-stick is!” ‘ Here, aunty, I've found ano- 
ther hen’s nest—get five eggs.” “ Well, George, put them 





| If we are to have company, I have a collar, cravat, coat, and 
| amore genteel pair of boots to put on before making my ap- | 
| pearance. Oh, it's nothing but the stage. Stage! Ob no— 
that passed this morning: get out of the way there and let | 
| me look———why, that's s——it looks like a caravan wagon | 
That its gushings no longer o’erflow thy young bosom? =| more than any thing else——No, by Jupiter! it's another | 
Oh tell me, I pray thee, what strange spell is cast | pedler. Don't you see? fustian frock coat, large pearl dut- 
On the summer-like tide of thy young dreams, free-flowing? tons, white low-crowned beaver, brim turned up all around ; | 
Hath a blight o’er the spirit of Melody passed ? | he’s a genuine Yankee Pedler. Gracious! I hope he ‘ll 
Is its high gift no more on thy Lyre bestowing ? ' stop; I want to see aunty put her threat in execution. Now | 
Are thy day-dreams so darkened by Sorrow and Care |, won’t we have a broom-stick scene, though? and besides I | 
That their influence hath all thy bright visions o ‘ersbaded ? will not be under the necessity of writing the incident of yes- | 


Are thy fanciful ings less fr and fair? . , . 
— - | terday which I promised you. There, he has reined up and | 
h why hath the song ceased ? the light faded ? 
pets, Ana cree! ay ba oe is getting out his two tin trunks—but see here, where ‘s. 


Gay, hast thou relinquished thy longings for Fame ? aunty? Up stairs? Well, we must have her down at all 


Sure the morn of thy mind promised fair for thy glory— { events. Stop, he’s geing 1 to'the kitel Rein” ie 


Its crown for thy brow, its meed for thy name, : ° ’ , slloo 
Methought I could read on the page of thy story! | sit bere and I'll get her down, I'll be “es “P 


Perchance, though, the wing of thy spirit is bound 
With the soft-yielding chain, wore by Love's rosy finger ; 
Whilst thou leavest the Lyre untouched and uncrowned, 
That ite sweetness around thy veiled idol may linger. 
Yet, soul-stirring minstrel, list thou to the call 
Of one whom thy song hath so often enchanted, 
Oh few have been gifted like thee to enthral 
The heart when by sadsess and sorrow 't is haunted! 
Let the stranger's voice sound then to thee like a friend's 
That would gladly awaken thy Harp from its slumbers; 
And take her best wish, with the rhyme that she sends, 
That soen thou wilt pour forth thy beautiful numbers. 


Hast thou hung on the Cypress thy low-breathing Lute, 
That it giveth no more either murmur or token ? 
Is the green germ of Poesy crushed in thy seul, 
That its flowrets no more in thy pathway sweet blossom ? 
Hath the sparkling draught failed thee in Helicon’s bowl, 





| now-—the soap that Tabitha's making has boiled over and 
she can’t step it, and wants you to run down as quick as 
possible.” ‘‘ Mercy! the creature has too much fire under 
it, I suppose.” ‘‘Good—there she goes down stairs—say 
nothing.” ‘Law, Tabitha, what under the sun 's the matter 
of your soap?” “ Why, Mistes, they don’t nothin ail it.” 
“Well, Walter said it was all running over and screamed 
for me to—” ‘‘ Madam how d’do—any thing in my line to- 
day—pins, needles, tape ; sewing-thread of all kinds, size, 
color, and a little the slickest.” “No sir, wedon’t wish any 
thing to-day, we purchased all necessary articles yesterday, | 
| and—” “ But here—you did n’t get needles like these, I | 
know. Just take them to the window and look at them, and if | 
you don’t eey they're abeed of any thing along this road In| 
give "em to you, so now there.” 


er 





For The New-Yorker. 


A YANKEE PEDLER. 


4 SKETCH...-BY AN AMATEUR. 


|| was here, he keeps all my money.” 
stairs !—ha, aunt Taylor!” “ What's wanting?” “Why— l 


“ Mistes, thar is a new hind | HI 


in the crock there: do you know where Jane is?” “Yes, 
| =a'em—ehe *s out picking up the clothes: oh, here she comes 
| now.” “Jane, do hurry along and take care of that child.” 
“Here, madam, here's something now that'll suit you 
precisely—there, what do you think of that calico? Isn’t it 
an elegant figure?" “ Why, sir, I don’t know but the figure 
| is good enough, but it is net very fine though.” “ Fine! I 
i swow ! something's the matter I guess——here, scour your 
| specks with this piece of sand paper, and then see if it don’t 
| look better.” “ I don't wish your sand paper nor calico nei- 
| ther—I "ll go and pay you for what I've bought.” “Well, 
|| I declare madam, this ain't much of a trade.” “‘ What's the 
| price of this jews-harp?” “ Why, bey, that's three cents— 
come, now let's you and I make a trade at any rate—here 's 
| a first rate jack-knifo, fish-hooks, and all such things—come 
what do you say for that jewsharp?” “I'd buy it if pa 
“O, well, we can get 
_ over that—bere, take it, I'll risk the pay.” “ Young lady, 
| won't you take one of these shawls?” “I believe not, sir— 
|What's the price of this calico?” “That's « superb ar- 
| ticle, and if you want a dress I'll put it te you at two and 
_sixpence a yard, and I never sold it less than three shillings.” 
|“ Well, sir, how much for these two ariicles?" “O never 
' mind, madam, just now; this young lady wants a dress be- 
fore we settle up.” “Why Jone, you don't want another 
dress, do you?” “I dont know as I do just now, but | 
shall very soon, and they have n’tany thing as pretty as this 


| at the stores.” “Well, just as you say sbout it.’ “ Young 
lady, I'll warrant it to do you good service.” ‘‘I—Jon't 
_know—well, you may cv¢ me off eight yards.”” “ Here boy, 


hand me my yard-stick—one, two—well, here 's eight yards, 
but you'll want more than that—nine yards at least—you 
know flounces are in fashion now, and they "ll use up a yard.” 





Evry one in the world has his little implied rights. A 
statesman has the right to look wise; a politician to talk | 


o” needles—why, the heads is gold, aint they?” “Yes, Di- || “Very well.” ‘- Nine yards: there, if the beaux don’t 
na, they're the pure gold; CoS stn Gay vo ONS i'n 5 elthar botese cat, then they must look at that pretty face of 





loud and saucy; aman of merit to be modest; a collier te | 
be dirty; a coquette to her rouge, and so on down to the. 
borders of non-entity—these little peculiarities seem to be | 
but parts of the individuals: but there is one pe 
belongs to no particular class, or rather [ might say, he 

belongs to every possible class. Well, who ishe? Why 
reader, did you ever hear of a Yankee Pedler? It is he who | 
monopolizes every man's rights, and whose prerogative is to 
look as he pleases, do what he pleases, and say what he 
pleases. He is emphatically a being of himself; his etiquette | 
is his own; he enters your house witaout knocking, asks no 
introduction, and in a minute has a name for every one and 


mixture of brass and gold, and Ill warrant them not to cat 
inthe eye.” “I should think them a very goed needle, sir, but 

we bought some yesterday.” ‘‘ And how much did you paya | 
paper?” “Two shillings, I believe.” “Well, he didn’t | 


gold-topped amalgamation needles—a new kind entirely— | 
my common rewil price is three shillings a paper, but—I 
sniggers! I won't be undersold—here, take them at two shil- | 
lings, and on my word and honor that’s less than they cost 
me, but any thing for atrade.” “ Well I don't care if 1 
take this paper.”—“ There, friend, is the first sweep of the 
broom-stick ; I wonder what she ‘ll buy next.” “ Now mad- | 
is talking and cracking his jokes like an old acquaintance.— |) || am, can’t I sell you come thread, a superior article?” ‘‘ No | 
Perbaps his debut is made with a tin trunk in each hand, | ' sir, I believe nor.” “ Nothing in the way of esssences, oil | 
and out of mere puliteness he refrains from driving his wagon | of soap, opodeldec, and the like?"" “‘ No sir.—Tabitha, do 
into your front door, and keeps it as a sort of reserve at the run and see what’s the matter with that child—such a con- 


hitching-post. In a moment his goods and chattels are | stant bawling is enough to kill one; I told Jane to take care | 


thrown out upon the tables and chairs, and every look and || of the baby.” “ Madam, does that child often scream so?” 
gesture seem to say, “ Here I am, and I don’t stir from this | “ Yes, constantly, poor thing is unwell, I suppose.” “ Well, 
place until you buy.” If he gets so far the advantage of I know just what ails him—TI ‘ve got a medicine in here | 


your house, it isa hopeless case, buy you must, end the | | somewhere——Hokee! can’t be I've sold it all—that "I 


esti tah Viet When another rainy afternoon gives me | cure him in six hours——Well now, that's curious—I had 
time, I want to give you a minute description of a scene | some yesterday—it's called the—confound the stuff! 

which came off yesterday in our kitchen—the dramatis per- || thought I had some, but I believe my soul it ’s—ah, my 
sons consisting of a pediar, one of the plough-boys, Jane, | now. There, take that; it’s ‘ the Royal Buckingham Pal-_ 
(servant girl) Tabitha, (Pomp’s wife) and our good old ace vermifuge ;’ administer it accerding to directions, and if | 
aunty. The pedler would sell and did sell, but aunty de- | the young one don’ t mop crying then, take a switch to him.” 

clares positively, that if another one cumes in, she'll broom- || “ How much is this, sir?” ‘Five shillings.” “ Well ri! 
stick him out of doors without benefit of clergy. As it i | take it, and think it's cheap if it only cures that boy's cry- | 
must leave this sketch until some other time. I have just | ing. Here, Tabitha, here's a cure for Tom's bawling, and | 
cleaned my rifle for the deer-chase to-morrow, and my feet, tell his mother when she comes home to give it to him as | 
from some cause unknown to me, have taken possession of the _ soon as possible.” 
window-sill, and there they sit with @ sort of pompous grav- | | home?” “No, she went away this morning, and has not 
ity, rusticating, I suppose. I don’t often indulge them in| returned yet.” “Well I wish she was here, I am well ac-| 
such freaks, but the country makes me a pure democrat, and | quainted with her, and in all my trips before have sold more 
I now consider these subdivisions of humanity as ‘ but parts |) to her than any lady within a hundred miles; and where is 
of one stupendous whole’—that is to say, myself—and hence | Mr. Well, really, I shall forget my own name next— | 
*m very much disposed to treat them like gentlemen. For |} Mr.————Pshaw ! the man of the house ?” “Mr. Brady ?” 
my part (modern etiquette to the contrary notwithstanding, ) * Brady, yes, that's the name—where io be to-day 1” “He's | 
Annet tee why & man’s feet, after carrying him for two or) back in the fields, I believe.” “Well he saves his money | 
three days, over mountains and through mud-holes, swamps | by being out of the way, for he always trades ten or fifteen 
and rivers, should not be allowed the slight gratification of | dollars. Come, can’t I sell you something more—an ele- 
occasionally creeping up under ‘2e -antel or lounging in an gant dress handkerchief, a calico dress, a fine cape, st some- 














bat | | 


“ Then the lady of the house is net at | 


yours—it 's a fact, you need n't scowl.” 

* By the way, friend, how do we stand for caps! You know 
| that hunt to-morrow—mine are rather lew, and I think 
| its best to get a box. Halloo, Mister, down stairs there.” 


| sell this kind for that—these are Crane's superior pointed + « Halloo back again; did you speak to me!" “ Yes—have 


you any first-rate percussion caps?” ‘O yes, of course— 
stop though,—ceme to think, I seld the last box yesterday, 
but don’t you want some good powder!"’ ‘‘ No, nothing but 
| caps.” “O mistes, dat put me in mind of de egins fo’ my 
| cap.” “That's right, darkee, talk up; here's just the arti- 
cle yoa want—a piece of full four yards—call it three if 
you ‘ve a mind to take it—only sixpence a yard, cheap as dirt 
i at nothing a pound—here, take it.” “ There, sir, I think 
we've bought enough for the present; take your pay out of 
this bill."’ ‘Just let me show you some nice back combs 
‘first. Here, young lady, just look at these side combs."’— 
“O, have you any fine combs? George has commenced sm 
i} | ing to school again, and I suppose we must have one.” — 
! “ Yes, yes; keep fine combs of course; let's see—I sold one 
at the house back here, and have but one left at any rate.— 
| Now what did I do with that? why—strange—can 't be | 
‘| put it in my pocket. Yes, by Jupiter! here it is, and I can't 
| see how the deuce it got there.” “ Why, you don’t call this 
| & fine comb, do you?” “Yes, to be sure Ido.” “ But it 
| looks as if it had been used a little.” ‘“ Well, perhaps one 


' ' of the brats back here just scratched it over its cranium to 


|| try it.” “If that's the case, I'm sure I don’t want it; but 
still it is what we call a coarse comb.” “ Coarse? well, 
hand it back here ; thunder! I guess it’s fine enough for any 
thing you have in this conmany- " “Sir, I should hardly think 
such remarks necessary.” “O well, now I was only jok- 
ing—ha! ha! Then youcan't buy any thing more to-day?" 


i “No sir, and I do wish you would sum up and take your 


pay out of this bill.” ‘“ Well, now see here, madam, have 
you any thing to sell? Come, now, L'Il sell reasonable, and 
take all your old brass candlesticks at a fair price, and your 
breken bowls and pumpkin seeds, if you have nothing else.” 
“No sir, no sir; I don’t wish to trade any more.” “ Well, 
if I must pack up I must, that’s all there is about it; but 
I'm really sorry the old man ain't here ; he would trude some- 
thing worth while—so then the needles, two shillings, vermi- 
fuge five, makes seven ; jewsharp—I 'll throw that in—per- 
cussion caps—no, no; I was thinking I sold a box—ninn 









yards calico, is—let me see—twenty-two and sixpence— 
makes twenty-nine aud sixpence, and there 's darkee’s edg- 
ing, makes thirty-one shillings—fine comb was—too coarse 
—or—there 's a difference of opinion about that, ha! ha!— 
Well, that makes almost four dollars. , that ain't much of 
8 trade after all.—Fine country through here.” “ Yes, it 
does very well.” “ Well, the crops about here look the best 
of any place I've seen. I tell you what, wheat is going to 
be high. I'm sorry Mr.——Brady is not here; I should 
like to see him. Well, I suppose I must be getting along— | 
Good day.” “Good day, sir.” “Here comes pa, now. i 
Pa, see what a fine harp that pedier gave me.” “ Yes, yes, I | 













| heavy and intoxicating, like the English, but is light and | 


LITERATURE. 












Mrs. Varden being too y to , and Miss Miggs 
having, as the is, said say, the locksmith had no- 
thing for it but to sigh and be as quiet as he could. 

But to be [on ee abe basilisk before him, was im- 
possible. If he looked another way, it was worse to feel 
that she was rubbing her cheek, or twitching her ear, or 
winking her eye, or making all kinds of cutseapiiansy impes 
with her nose, than to see her do it. If she was for a mo- 


covered with pewter lids, the benches filled with happy-look- | 
ing countenances, from each of which appends a long pipe 
giving out its stream of smoke, and adding to the general 
gloom. Occasionally between the beer-jugs is a plate, the 
invariable contents of which are sausages and sourcrout, a | 
delectable dish, to judge by the apparent satisfaction with | aw hg i 

which the owner partakes of it between each whiff. No oy sae a ng penny coin = the fid- 
drunkenness marks these merry assemblies; the Beer is not I gets, or of her leg being doubled up with the cramp, or of 
some other horrible disorder which racked her whole frame. 


"nr 2 : . If she did enjoy a moment's ease, then with her eyes shut 
yand withal cheap—two cents for s jug holding © || 514 her mouth wide open she would he seen to sit very stiff 


quart. At those places where the most respectable inhabit- and upright in her chair; then to nod a littie way forward, 





expected so. Jane, what is this, here?” “Some calico, | 
sir, I've been buying.” “What did you pay a yard ?"—/ 
“ Two and sixpence."” ‘Two and sixpence! why it ain't i 
worth fifteen cents ; your wages will soongo at this rate; and 
what 's this in this paper ?” “ Vermifuge, I believe.” “ Ver- | 
mi-granny! I do wish my folks would learn to wrade at the | 
stores, and not throw away money for the trash of these cur- | 
sed pediers.” ‘Friend, just sbut that kitchen deor.”— |) 
“Whoa! go up there, tin trunk; whoa! stand still.”—/ 
“ Why that pedler has a good horse.” “ Whoa! I tell you, | 
wait till I get ready—there, go on now.” 

Reader, so much for a Yankee pediler. 
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Letters from the §eart of Europe. 
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Muwicn, July, 1841. 
To enumerate the different Galleries and other items that | 
make up the attractions of Munich, would be a long story: | 
suffice it to say that the ‘ Glyptotbek’ and ‘ Pinakothek,’ the 
two great Galleries of Sculpwre and Painting, these two 
noble receptacles built by the King at his own private ex- | 
pense, far exceed, in the beauty of their interior decorations 
and convenieace of arrangements, all the many splendid sim- | 
ilar establishments I have sesn. Their collections, though | 
exceedingly choice, are of course not so large as many to be | 
fuuad in Italy; but then, unlike many of the overgrown col- i 
lections there, there is no ‘¢rash ;’ all are valuable, and se- | 
lected with regard to real merit or as links in the great chain | 
of the different Schools and Epochs of the Art. The cata-| 
logues of either are large books, and 0s I cannot send them | 
in this letter, you must remain ignorant of the ¢xzact number | 
of the works of Phidias or Praxiteles in the one, or of Ra-| 
phaels, Tizianos or Albert Durers in the other, till I come | 
home. Another, and not an unimporvant item of the‘ sights’, 
are the Studios of the various artists: a visit to these cannot 
fail to be interesting. I have been toa few of the principal : | 


the most celebrated are, in Paiming, Kaulbach ; and, in H d 


Sculpture, Schwanthaler; who, I believe, is next to Thor- i 
waldsen. By the way, Caralier is now in town, on his way |) 
to Rome, and fétes have been given him—bhorors that I be- | 
lieve attend him wherever he goes. Of Public Amuse- 
ments, I believe, except the Theatre, there are nene; but | 
then the city and its suburbs abound with fine rides and | 
promenades, and in the numerous gardens waltzing is the or- 
der of the day. It is amusing to see with what indefatiga- | 
bility they keep it up. Whizzing and whizzing around until j, 
the head becomes dizzy in looking at them, they appear ne- |) 
ver tetire. Many of the women wear (a custom peculiar to | 
Munich) a kind of head-gear called ‘ Riegel Haube, a kind | 
of bag of gold or silver tissue with two points like a swal- | 
low's tail; it is narrow in the back of the head to enclose the 
hair. The King is said tobe a great enceurager of this piece || 
of national costume. I don't like it myself; but the great) 
characteristic of the Bavarian is his inordinate love of Beer. | 
All the Germans | have seen like it well enough, but the mo- | 
ment the frontier of Bavaria is crossed, a perfect devotion to || 
it becomes perceptible. Brewing appears to be the most | 
flourishing trade, and the amount and quality of the annual | 
Brewing is as important a topic of discussion as the Harvest | 
in England, or Cotton and Stocks in Wall-street. My book \ 
says ‘It employs more than 5,000 establishments, and near- | 





ly 96,000,000 of gellons are made annually.” In the city | 
and environs of Munich are Aundrccs of establishments | Mi 


called ‘ Beer Cellars,’ which every evening are crowded by. 
persons ef all classes and of both sexes ‘quaffing’ the na-| 
tional beverage, and the scene presented at these places is 
amusing and such as is no where to be found out ef Bavaria 
—it is really one of the ‘sights.’ 

The rooms of these establishments are generally on a large 
scale; when you enter you hear laughing and joking, but see 


|, the plates of sausages and 


| manner. At the commencement of the season, I am told, a || 


| But Missis has—and w 
| turning to the locksmith's wi 


ants resort, the same scene is presented, only that instead of | and stop with a jerk; then to nod a little further forward, 
rout ‘ beef-steaks’ and ‘kalbs- | cod ctep wh cnet dhs then to recover herself; — 
, Pelt come forw again—lower—lower—lower—by very 
braten’ are the order of the evening: to one of these, ® || decrees, until, just as it seemed impossible that che could 
club-room, I go frequently with a friend. All the | preserve her balance for another instant, and the locksmith 
brew-houses are furnished with drinking-rooms in the same | was about to call out in an agony, to save her from dashing 
| down on her forehead and fracturing her skull, then, all of a 
sudden, and without the smallest notice, she would come up- 
right and rigid again with her eyes open, and in her counte- 
nance an ex ion of defiance, sleey'y but yet most obstinate, 
which plainly said “ I’ve never once closed ‘em since I look- 
ed at you last, end I'l] take my oath of it!” 
At length, after the clock struck two, there was a 





great anxiety is manifested to diseover where the best beer 
is te be had. When ascertained, the favored beer-house is 
literally beset by these thirsty mortals until the supply is ex- | 
hausted. A genuine beer-drinker will think nothing of swal- | 
lowing eight or ten jugs, or as many quarts at a sitting—so | sound at the street door as if somebody had fallen against 
| the knocker by accident. Miss Miggs immediately jump- 


much for Bavarian Beer, but it is great, though ! 
, ing up and clapping ber hands, cried with a drowsy mingling 








BARNABY RUDGE. of the sacred and profane, ‘* Ally Looyer Mim! there ’s Sim- 
oe muns’s knock !”’ 
& New Work by Boy. | “Who's there 1” said Gabriel. 
CHAPTER LI. “ Me!” cried the well-known voice of Mr. Tappertit.— 


Promisino as these outrages were to Gashford’s view, and i Gabriel opened the door and gave him admissien. 
much like business as they looked, they extended that night | He did not cut a very insinuating figure; for a man of his 
no farther. The soldiers were again called out, again they || stature suffers in a crowd; and having been active in yes- 
took half-a dozen prisoners, and again the crowd dispersed \ terday morning’s work, his dress was literally crushed from 
after a short and bloodless scuffle. Hot and drunken though || head to foot: his hat being beaten out of all shape, and his 
they were, they had not yet broken all bounds and set all || shoes trodden down at heel like slippers. His coat fluttered 
law and government at defiance. Something of their habit- | in strips about him, the buckles were torn away both from 
ual deference to the authority erected by society for its own | his knees and feet, half his neckerchief was gone, and the 
preservation yet remained among them, and had its majesty || bosom of his shirt was rent to tatters. Yet notwithstanding 
been vindicated in time, the secretary would have had to di- || all these personal disadvantages; despite his being very 
gest a bitter disappointment |, weak from heat and fatigue; and so begrimmed with mud 

By midnight streets were clear and quiet, and, save || and dust that he might have been in a case, for any thing of 
that there stood in two parts of the town, a heap of nodding | the real texture (either of kis skin or apparel) that the eye 
walls and pile of rubbish, where there had been at sunset a | could discern; be stalked baughtily into the parlor, and 
rich and handsome building, every thing wore its usual a»- || throwing himself into a chair, and endeavoring to thrust his 
pect. Even the Catholic gentry and tradesmen, of whom || hands into the peckets of h's small-clothes, which were turn- 
there were many, resident in different parts of the City and | ed inside out and displayed upon his legs, like tassels, sur- 
its suburbs, no fear for their lives or y, and but || veyed the household with a gloomy dignity. 
little indignation for the wrong they had already sustained in | “‘ Simon,” said the locksmith gravely, “ How comes itthat 


. 


| the plunder and destruction of their temples of worship.— | you return home at this time of night, and in this condition? 


An confidence in the government under whose pro- || Give me an assurance that you have not been among the riot- 
tection by lived for many years, and a well-founded re- | ers, and I am satisfied.” 
liance on good feeling = right thinking of the great || “‘ Sir,” replied Mr. Tappertit, with a contemptuous look, 
mass of the community, with whom, netwithstanding their | “ I wonder at your assurance in making such demands.” 
religious differences, they were every day in habits of confi- | “ You have been drinking,” said the locksmith. 
ential, affectionate, and friendly intercourse, re-assured  “ As a general principle, and in the most offensive sense 
them, even under the excesses that bad been committed; | of the words, sir,” returned his journeyman with great self- 
and convinced them that they who were Protestants im any || p ion, “ ider you a liar. In that last observation 
thing but the name, were no more to be considered as abet- | you have y—unintentionally, sir—struck upon 
tors of these disgraceful occurrences, than they themselves | the truth. 
were chargeable with the uses of the block, the rack, the || ‘ Martha,” said the locksmith, turning to his wife, and 
gibbet and the stake, in cruel Mary's reign. || shaking his head sorrowfully, while a smile at the absurd 
The clock was on the stroke of one, when Gabriel Varden, | figure before bim still played upon his open face, “I trust it 
with his lady and Miss Miggs, eat waiting in the little par- | may turn out that this poor lad is not the victim of the knaves 
lor. This fact; the toppling wicks of the dull, wast-d cun- | and fools we have so often had words about, and who have 
dies; the silence that prevailed; and above all the night- || done so much harm this day. If he has been at Warwick- 
caps «f both maid and matron, were sufficient evidence that | street or Duke-street to night—” 
they had been for bed some time ago, and had some i “« He has been at neither, sir,” cried Mr. Tappertit in a 
strong reason for sitting up se far beyond their usual hour. || loud voice, which he suddenly dropped into a whisper es he 
If any other corroborative testimony had been required, it i repeated, with eyes fixed upon the locksmith, “he has been 
would have been abundantly furnished in the actiens of Miss | at neither.” 
Miggs, who, having arrived at that restless state and sen-| “1 am glad of it, with all my heart,” said the locksmith 
sitive condition of the nervous system which are the result | in a serious tone; “ forif he had been, and it could be proved 
of long watching, did, by a constant rubbing and tweaking of | against him, Martha, your great association would have been 
her nose, a perpetual change of position (arising from the | to him the cart that draws men to the gallows and leaves 
sudden growth of imaginary knots and knobs in her chair,) them hanging in the air. It would, as sure as we ‘re alive!” 
a frequent friction of her eye-brows, the incessant recurrence | Mrs. Varden was too much scared by Simon's altered man- 
of a small cough, a small groan, a grasp, a sigh, a sniff, a | ner and , and by the accounts of the rioters which 
spasmodic start, and by other demonstrations of that nature, | had reached her ears that night, to offer any retort, or to have 
so file down and rasp, as it were, the patience of the lock- | recourse to ber usual matrimonial policy. Miss Miggs 
smith, that after looking at her in silence for some time, he at || wrung her hands and wept. 
last broke out iato this apostrophe : |“ He was not at Duke-street or at Warwick-street, G. Var- 
“ Miggs, my good girl, go te bed—do go to bed. You're | den,” said Simon, sternly; but he was at Westminster. Per- 
really worse than the dripping of a hundred water-butts out- haps, sir, he kicked a county member, perhaps sir he tapped 
side the window, or the scratching of as many mice behind | a lord—you may stare, sir, I repeat it—blood flowed from 
the wainscot. Ican’t bear it. Do go to bed, Miggs. To | noses, and perhaps he wens alord. Whoknows? This,” 
oblige me—do.” |, he added, putting his hand inte his waiscoat-pocket, and tak- 
“You haven't ing out a large tooth, at sight of which both Miggs and Mrs. 
“and therefore your requests does not surprise me. || Varden screamed, “this was a Bishop's. Beware, G. Var- 
ile you set up, mim”—she added, | den !” ; 
z. “T could n’t, no not if twen- «« Now, I would rather,” said the locksmith hastily, “ have 
yarn running | yt hundred pounds, than had this come to pass. You 
wi 





unintentional] 
” 


nothing to untie, sir,” returned Miss 


| ty times the quantity of cold water was 











no one; when the eye has become accustomed to the place 
and can penetrate the smoky atmosphere that pervades it, you 


| down my back at this moment, go to & quiet | do you know what peril you stand in?” 
spirit.” “T know it, sir,” replied his journeyman, “and it is my 
Having spoken these words, Miss Miggs made divers ef- glory. I was there, every body saw me there. I was con- 

forts to rub her shoulders in an impossible place, and shiv- || spicuous, and prominent. I will abide the consequences.” 
ered from head to foot; thereby giving the beho'ders to un- | The locksmith, really disturbed and agitated, paced to and 
derstand that the i cascade was still in full flow, but | fro in silence—glancing at his former 'prentice every now and 
that a sense of dut her under that, and all other suf- || then—and at stopping before him, said : 
forings, and her to endurance. “ Get to bed, and sleep for a couple of hours that you may 
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wake penitent, and with some of senses about you. Be | tice down, and bind him hand {and foot ; but as he was loath to 
sorry for what you have done, oad we oll aay totent pun: ! hurt him in his then defenceless state, he contented himself |! lay ne , or it would be time to rise bef 
If I call him by five o'clock,” said Varden, turning hurriedly with parrying his blows when he could, taking them in per- | to rest. Mrs. Varden quite emiably and meekly walked up 
to his wife, ‘(and he washes himself elean and changes his | fect guod part when he could not, and keeping between him | stairs, followed by Mem, whe, although a , 
dress, he may get to the Tower Stairs, and away by the | and the doer, uatil a favorable opportunity should present | dued, could not refrain from sundry stimulative coughs and 
Gravesend tide-boat, before any search is made for him | itself for forcing him te retreat up stairs, and shutting him | sniffs by the way, or from holding up ber hands in astonish ; 
From there he can easily get on to Canterbury, where your I up in his own room. But in the goodness of his heart, he | ment at the daring conduct of master. 
cousin will give him work till this storm has blown over. 1 calculated too much upon his adversary’s weakness, and for- | CHAPTER LI. 
am not sure that I do right in screening him from the pun- got that drunken men who have lost the pewer of walking | A mobdis usually a creature of very mysterious existence, 
ishment he deserves, but he has lived in this house, man and | steadily, cam often run. Watching his time, Simon Tappe:tit | particularly in a large city. Where it comes from or whither 
boy, for a dozen years, and I should be sorry if, fer this one | made a cunning show of falling back, staggered unexpectedly it goes, few men can tell. Assembling and dispersing with 
day's work, he made a miserable end. Luck the frent door | forward, brushed past him, opened the door (he knew the § equal suddenness, it is asdifficult w follow its various sources 
door, Miggs, and show no light toward the street when you | trick of that lock well,) and darted down the street like a | a, the sea itself; nor does the parallel step here, for the 
go up stairs. Quick, Simon! Get to bed !” | mad dog. The locksmith paused for a moment in the ex- | ocean is not more fickle and uncertain, more terrible when 
‘And do you suppose, sir,” retorted Mr. Tappertit, with | cess of his astonishment, and then gave chace. _ roused, more unreasonable, or more cruel. 
a thickness and slowness of speech which contrasted forcibly | It was an excellent season for a run, for at that silent hour | The people who were boisterous at Westminster upen the 
with the rapidity and earnestness of his kind-hearted master the streets were deserted, the air was cool, and the flying | Friday morning, and were rly beat upon the work of de- 
—*‘ and do you suppose, sir, that 1 am base and meanenough figure before him distinctly visible at a great distance, as it | vastation in Duke street and Warwick street at night, were, 
to accept your servile proposition !—Miscreant !” sped away, with a long gaunt shadew fullowing at its heels. | in the mass, the same. Allowing for the chance accessions 
‘* Whatever you please, Sim, but get to bed. Every min- | But the short-winded locksmith had no chance against a man | of which any crowd is morally sure in a town where there 
ute is of consequence. The light here, Miggs!” ef Sim's youth and spare figure, though the day had been must always be a large number of idle and profligate per- 
Yes, yes, oh do! Go to bed directly,” cried the two ' when he could have run him down in no time. The space | sons, one and the same mob was at both places. Yet the 
women together. between them rapidly increased, and the rays of the rising | spread themselves in various directions when they dappned 
Mr. Tappertit stood upon his feet, and pushing his chair sun streamed upon Simon in the act ef turning a distant jn the afternoon, made no appointment for re-assembling, had 
away to show that he needed no assistance, answered, sway- corner, Gabriel Varden was fain to give up, and sit down | no definite purpose or design, and indeed, for anything they 
ing himself to and fro, and managing his head as if it had no | on a door-step to fetch his breath. Simon meanwhile, with- knew, were scattered beyond the hope of future union. 
connection whatever with his body : | out once stopping, fled at the same degree of swiftness tothe | At the Boot, which, as has been shown, was in a manner 
“ You spoke of Miggs, sir—Miggs may be smothered!” | Boot, where, as he well knew, some of his company were | the head quarters of the rioters, there were not, upon this 
‘Oh Simmun!” ejaculated that young lady ina faint voice. lying, and at which respeetable hostelry—for he had alreacy | Friday night, a dozen people. Some slept in the stable and 
“Oh mim! Oh sir! Oh goodness gracious, what a turnhe acquired the distinction of being in great peril of the law—e outhouses, some in the common room, some two or three in 
has gtven me!” friendly watch had been expecting him all night, and was | beds. The rest were in their usual homes or haunts. Per- 
“This family may all be smothered, sir,” returned Mr. even now on the look-out for his coming. : haps not a score in all lay in the adjacent fields and lanes, 
Tappertit, after glancing at her with a smile of ineffable dis-' “Go thy ways, Sim, go thy ways,” said the locksmith, as and under haystacks, or near the warmth of brick-kilns, who 
dain, “excepting Mrs. V. I have come here, sir, for her %00n as he couid speak. ‘I have done my best for thee, had not their accustomed place of rest beneath the open sky. 
sake this night. Mrs. Varden, take this piece of paper. poor lad, and would have saved thee, but the rope is round Ass to the public ways within the town, they hed their orlina- 
It 's a protection ma’am. You may need it.” thy neck, I fear.” ry nightly occupants and no others; the usual ameuat of vice 
With these words he held out at arm's length,adirtycrum- _ So saying, and shaking his head in a very sorrowful and and wretchedness, but no more. 
pled serap of writing. The locksmith took it from him, open- desolate manner, he turned back, and seen re-eatered his = The experience of one evening, however, had taught the 
ed it, pene tse as follows: ‘own house, were Mrs. Varden and the faithful Miggs had reckless leaders of disturbance, that they had but to show 
“ All good friends to our cause, I hope will be particular, been anxiously expecting his return. || themselves in the streets, to be immediately surrounded by 
and do no injury to the property of anytrue Protestant. I | Now Mrs. Varden (and by consequence Miss Miggs like- | materials which they could only have kept together when 
am well assured that the proprietor ot this house is a staunch Wise) was impressed with a secret misgiving that she had their aid was not required, at great risk, expense, and trou- 





i 
f 





and worthy friend of the cause. ‘ Georce Gorpos.’ done wrong ; that she had, to the utmost of her small means, ble. Once possessed of this secret, they were as confident as 
“ Whax 's this! said the locksmith, with an altered face. | aided and abetted the growth of disturbances, the end of if twenty thousand men, devoted to their will, had been en- 
“‘ Something that’ ll do you good service, young feller,” | which it was impossible to foresee ; that she had led remotely | cam about them, and da fidence which could 
replied his journeyman, “ as you'll find. Keep that safe,| to the scene which had just passed ; and that the locksmith’s | not have been surpassed, theugh that had 7 been the 
and where you can lay your hand upon it in an instant. And time for triumph and reproach had now arrived indeed. And | case. All day, Saturday, they remained quict. On Sunday, 
chalk ‘No Popery’ on your door to-moriow night, and for a 80 strengly did Mrs. Varden feel this, and so crest-fallen was | rather studied how to keep their men within call, and 
week to come—that’s all.” she in consequence, that while her husband was pursuing | in full hope, than to follow out, by any very fierce measure, 
“This is a genuine document,” said the locksmith, “their lost journeyman, she secreted under her chair the little | their first day's proceedings. 
know, for I have seen the hand befere. What threat does red-brick dwelling-house with the yellow roof, lest it should | “I hope,” said Dennis, as, with a loud yawn, he raised his 
it imply ? What devil is abroad ?” furnish new occasion for reference to the painful theme ; and | body from a heap of straw on which he had been sleeping, 
“ A fiery devil,” retorted Sim; “a flaming, furious devil. | now hid the same still farther, with the skirts of her dress. | and supporting his head upon his hand, appealed to Hugh on 
Do n’t you put yourself in its way, or you ‘re done for, my But it hap that the locksmith had been thinking ef |' Sunday morning, “ that Muster Gashford allows some rest! 
buck. Be warned in time, G. Varden. Farewell!” this very article on his way home, and that, coming into the || Perhaps he'd have us at work again already, eh?” 
But here the two women threw themselves in his way— | '0™ and not seeing it, he at once demanded where it was. |  « It's not his way to let matters » you may be sure ef 


especially Miss Miggs, who fell upon him with such fervor _ Mrs. Varden had no resource but to produce it, which she \ that,” growled Hugh in answer. “I'm in no humor to stir 
that she pinned him against the wall—and conjured him in| did with many tears, and broken pretestations that if she | yet, though. I'm as stiff as a dead body, and as full of ugly 
moving werds not to go forth till he was sober; to listen to could have known— | scratches as if I had been fighting all day yesterday with wild 
reason; to think of it; to take some rest, and then determine. “Yes, yes,” said Varden, “of cuurse—{ know that. I cats.” . “- . : 

“T tell you,” said Mr. Tappertit, “that my mind is made don’t mean to reproach you, my dear. But recollect from | You've so much enthusiasm, that's it,” said Dennis, look- 
up. My bleeding country calls me, and [ go! Miggs, if you this time that all good things perverted to evil pu , are ing aloe admiration at the uncomted head, matted 
don’t get out of the way, I'll pinch you.” | worse than those which are naturally bad. A heroughly beard, torn bands and face of the wild figure before him ; 

Miss Miggs, still clinging to the rebel, screamed once vo-| wicked woman, is wicked indeed. When religion goes “you're such a devil of a fellow. You hurt yourself « hun- 
ciferously—but whether in the distraction of her mind, or be- wrong, she is very wrong, for the same reason. Let us say | dred times more than yoo need, because yeu will be foromost 
cause of his having executed his threat, is uncertain. no more about it, my dear.” “| in every thing, and will do more than the rest.” 

“‘ Release me,” said Simon, struggling to free himself | So he dropped his red-brick dwelling-howse on the floor, | “ Fer the matter of that,” returned Hugh, shaking back 
from her chaste, but spider-like embrace. ‘Let mego! I and setting his heel upon it, crushed it into pieces. The his ragged hair and glancing towards the deor of the stable 
have made arrangements for you in an altered state of society, — ard sixpences, and other voluntary contributions, in which they lay; “there's one yonder as good as me. 

nd mean to provide for you comfortably in life—there!| rolled about in all directions, but nobody offered to teuch | What did I tell you about him? Did I say he was worth « 
Will that satisly you?” | them, or to take them up. || dozen, when yeu doubted him 1” 

“Oh Simmun!” cried Miss Miggs. “Oh my blessed || “ That,” said the locksmith, “ is easily disposed of, and 1 || Mr. Dennis rolled lazily over upon his breast, and restin 

Simmun! Oh mim, what are my feelings at this conflicting would to Heaven that every thing growing out of the same | bis chin upon his band in imitation of the attitude in whic 


moment !”” | society could be settled as easily.” | Hugh lay, said, as he too looked towards the door : 
Of a rather torbulent description, it would seem; for her “It s very fortunately, Varden,” said his wife, with “Ay ay, you knew him brother, you knew bim. But 
nightcap had been knocked off in the scuffle, and she was on | her hief to her eyes, “that in case any more dis-| who'd suppose to look at that chap now, that he could be 


her knees upon the floor, making a strange revelation of blue turbances should happen—which I hepe not; I sincerely || the man he is! Isn't it a thousand cruel pities, brother, that 
and yellow curl-papers, straggling locks of hair, tags of | hope not—” | instead of taking his nat’ral rest and qualifying himself for 


staylaces, and strings of it’s impossible to say what; panting, “I hope so too, my dear.” | further exertions in this here honorable cause, be should be 
for breath, clasping her hands, turning her eyes upwards,| “—That in case any should occur, we have the piece of || playing at soldiers like a boy? And his cleanliness too!" 
shedding abundance of tears, and exhibiting various other paper which that poor misguided young man ht.” || said Mr. Dennis, who certainly bad no reason to entertain a 
sym of the acutest mental suffering. |  “ Ay, to be sure,” said the locksmith, turning quickly round. | fellow feeling with anybody who was particular on that score : 

“I leave,” said Simon, turning to his master, with an utter“ Where is that piece of paper 7” | “ what weakmesses he's guilty of, with respect to his cleanli- 


disregard of Miggs’s maidenly affliction, “a box of things Mrs. Varden stood aghast as he took it from her out. | ness! At five o'clock this morning, there he was at the 
up stairs. Do what you like with’em Jdon’t want’em. I’m stresched hand, tore it into fragments, and threw it under the | pump, though any one would think he had gone through 
never coming back here, any more. Provide yourself, sir, | grate. | enough the day before yesterday, to be pretty fast odeep at 
with @ journeyman; I’m my.country’s journeyman ; hence- | “ Not use it!” she said. | thattime. But no—when I woke for a minute or two, there 
forward that's my line of business.” |“ Use it!” cried the locksmith. ‘No! Let them come, he was at the pump, and if ‘d have seen him sticking 

‘* Be what you like in two hours’ time, but now go up to, and pull the roof about our ears; let them burn us out of | them peacock’s feathers into his hat when he'd done wash- 
bed,” returned the locksmith, planting himself in the door-| house and home; I'd neither have the protection of their || ing—ab! I'm sorry he's such a imperfect character, but the 
way. “Do you hear me? Go tobed!” | leader, nor chalk their how! upon my door, though, for not || best on us is incomplete in seme pint of view or anether.”’ 

“‘ [hear yeu, and defy you, Varden,” rejoined Simon Tap- | doing it, they shot me on my threshold. Use it! Letthem || The subject of this dialogue and of these concluding re- 
pertit. “This night, sir, I have been in the country, plan-| come and do their worst. The first man who crosses my | marks, which were uttered in a tone of philesophical medita- 
ning an expedition which shall fill your bell-hanging soul| door-step on such an errand as theirs, had better be  hun- I tion, was, as the reader will have divined, no other than Bar- 
with wonder and dismay. The plot demands my utmost I dred miles away. Let him look toit. The others may have naby, who, with his flag in his hand, stoed sentry in the little 
energy. Let me pass !” their will. I wouldn't beg or bay them off, if, instead of | patch at sunlight at the distant door, or walked to and fro 

‘I'll knock yeu dewn if you come near the door,” replied | omny Sgr of iron in the place, there was a hundred weight outside, singing softly to himself, and keeping time to the 

gold. 





the locksmith. “ You bad go to bed !” | Get you to bed, Martha. I shall take down the | music of some clear church bells. Whether he stood still, 
Simon made no answer, but gathering himself up as, shutters and ge to work.” | leaning with both hands on the flag-etefi, or, bearing it upon 
straight as he could, plunged head foremost at his old mas-|| “So early!” said his wife. || his shoulder, paced slowly up and down, the careful arrange- 


ter, and the two went driving out into the works to- “ Ay,” . ‘ “ i ° . bearin 
y,” replied the locksmith cheerily, “so early. Come || ment of bis dress, and his erect and lofty g, 
eo piving their hands and feet so brisk! ther they when they miiq, Gy shell act fad us skulking ont hiding, Towed how Saawe and how proud it made him. To Hugh 
oe while Miggs and . Varden | as if we te take our portion of the light of day, and 4 and his companion, who lay in a dark corner of the gloom, 
screamed for twelve left it all to them. So pleasant dreams to you, my dear, and || shed, he, and the sunlight, and the ul Sabbath roun 


It would have been easy for Varden to knock his old 'pren-"' cheerful sleep !” to which he made response, seemed like a bright picture 
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| 


framed by the door, and set off by the stable’s blackness.— Beginning with the private houses so occupied, broke 
The whole formed such a contrast to themselves, as they lay open the doors «..d windows ; and while they cme the 
wallowing, like some obscene animals, in their squalor and 


| furniture and lefi but the bare walls, made a sharp search 
: | for tools and engines of destruction, such as hammers, po- | 
they looked on without speaking, and felt almost ashamed. kers, axes, saws, and such like instruments. Many of the | 

“Ah!” ey Pee eaten tee dt rioters made belts of cord, of handkerchiefs, or any material | 
“ He's a rare fellow is Barnaby, 


wickedness on the two heaps of straw, that for a few moments 





" can do more, with less . they found at hand, and wore these weapons as openly as | 
rest, or meat, or drink, than any of us. As to his soldiering, pioneers upon a field-day. There was not the least disguise 
I put bim on duty there.” | or Iment—indeed, on this night, very little excitement 


‘* Then there was an object in it, and a proper good one | 


too, I'll be sworn,” returted Dennis, with a broad grin 
an oath of the same quality. ‘ What was it, brother? 

“ Why, you see,” said Hugh, crawling a little nearer to 
him, abes our noble captain yonder came in yesterday morn- 
ing rather the worse for liquor, and was—like you and me— 
ditto last —_ a ‘ 

Dennis looked to w Simon Tappertit lay coiled upon a 
truss of hay, snering profoundly, and nodded. <A 

“* And our noble captain,” continued Fugh with another 
laugh, ‘our noble captain and I, have pleuned for to-mor- 
now a roaring expedition, with good t in it.” 

“ Against the papists 7" asked Dennis, rubbing his hands. 

** Ay, against iste—against one of ‘em at least, 
Gis ule ot Me, nat ter ond, Gees need Gael to.” | 

“ Not Muster Gashford’s friend that he spoke to us about, 
eh?” said Dennis, brimful of pleasant expectations. 

“ The same man,” said Hugh. 

“That's your sort,” cried Dennis, prily shaking hands 
with him, “ that's the kind of game. t's huve revenges 
and injuries, and all that, end we shall get on twice as fast. 
Now you talk, indeed!” 

“Hahaha! The captain,” added Hugh, “has thought 
of carrying off a woman in the bustle, —ha ha ha!—and 
so have [!"’ 

Mr. Dennis received this part of the scheme with a wry 
face, observing that as a general principle he objected to wo- 
men altogether, as being unsafe ool Gene persons en. 
whom there was no calculating with any certainty, and who 
were never in the same mind for four-and-twenty hours at a 
stretch. He might have expatiated on this suggestive theme | 
at much greuter length, but that it occurred to him to ask | 
what connexion existed between the proposed expedition and | 
Barnaby's being posted at the stable door as sentry; to | 
which Hugh cautiously replied in these words ; 

“ Why, the people we mean to visit were friends of his once 

a time, and F heow that much of him to feel pretty sure , 
that if he thought we were going to do them any harm, he 'd— 
be no friend to our side, but would lend a ready hand to the 
other. So I've persuaded him (for I know him of old) that Lord 
George has picked him out to guard this plaee to-morrow 
while we're away, and that it 's a great honor—and so he's 
on duty now, and as proud of it as if he was a General. 
Ha ha! What do you say to me for a careful man as well 
as a devil of a one?” 


added, 

“ But about the expedition itself—” 

“ About that,” said Hugh, ‘ you shall hear all particulars 
from me and the great captain cenjointly and both together— 
for see, he's waking up. Rouse yourself, lion heart. Ha, 
ha! Put a good face upon it, and drink again. Another 
hair of the dog that bit you, captain! Call for drink! 
There's enough of gold and silver cups and candlesticks 
buried underneath my bed," he added, rolling back the 
straw, and pointing to where the ground was newly turned, 
“to pay for it, if it was a score of casks full. Drink, captain.” 

Mr. Tappertit received these jovial promptings with a 

bad grace, being much the worse, both in mind and | 
body, for his two nights of debauch, and but indifferently able | 
to stand upon his legs. With Hugh's assistance, however, | 
he contrived to stagger to the pump; and having refreshed | 
himself with an abundant draught of cold water, and a co- | 
cus shower of the same refreshing liquid on his head and | 
8 he ordered some rum and milk to be served; and « 
that innocent beverage and some biscuits and cheese a 
pretty hearty meal. That done, he dis himself in an _ 
easy attitude on the ground beside his two companions (who | 
were carousing after their own tastes,) and proceeded to en- | 
lighten Mr. Dennis in reference to to-morrow’s project. 

That their conversation was an interesting one, was ren-_ 
dered manifest by its length, and by the close attention of all | 
three. That it was not of an oppressively 
but was enlivened by various 
subject, was clear from their loud and frequent roars of 
laughter, which startled Barnaby on his post, and made him | 
wonder at their levity. But be was not summoned to join | 
them, until they had eaten, and drunk, and slept, and talked | 
together for some hours; not, indeed, until the twilight; | 
when they informed him that they were about to : 
slight demonstration in the streets—just to keep the people's 
hands in, as it was 
erwise be di i 


that he 





them, if he would. _ lof shade and color stand like t patriarchs among 
Without the slightest preparation, saving that they carried | the barns which have grown up around them. Red \ 
clabs and wore the blue cockade, ied out into the school- in the centre of each district ; old cemeteries, | 


atreets; and, with no more settled 
as much mischief as they 
Their numbers ra 

rties; and agreeing to meet by-and-by, in the fields near 

elbeck street, scoured hem a The 
largest bedy, and that which augmented greatest 
ie was the one to which Hugh and ge anagem ay 
This took its way towards M ids, where t was a 
rich chapel, and in which several Catholic 
families were known to reside, 


| few hours, and you shall see. Loek for a redness in the sky, 


H 
Mr. Dennis exhausted himself in compliments, and then | 


grave character, I 
ntries arising ‘out of the | farming towns of the Commonwealth, whose soil, too rough + 


ea 


Sunday night. and the public might oth- long sheds, numbering as many stalls as there are chaises 
d—and was free to accompany | and waggons in the parish 


er hurry. From the chapels, they tore down and took away 


and , the very altars, benches, pulpits, pews, and flooring; from 
| hodeaiiine tenn thecserantues ; 


Sunday evening’s recreation they pursued like mere werk- | 
men who had a certain task to do, and did it. Fifty reso- | 
lute men might have turned them at any moment; a single | 


_ company of soldiers could have scattered them like dust; but 


no authority restrained them, and, except 
by the terrified persons who fled from their approach, they | 
were as little heeded as if they were pursuing their lawful | 
occupations with the utmost sobriety and good conduct. 

In the same manner, they marched to the place of rendez- 
vous agreed upon, made great fires in the fields, and reserv- | 


ing the most valuable of their spoils, burnt the rest. Priestly | 
stuffs and ornaments, altar- 


|e megeene thew saints, ri 
urniture and houselold goods, were cast into the flames, 
and shed a glare en the whole country round; but they dan- | 


, ced, and howled, and roared about these fires till they were 
, tired, and were never for an instant checked. i] 
As the main bedy filed off from this scene of action, and | 


eT down Welbeck street, they came upon Gashford, who 
been a witness of their proceedings, and was walking 
stealthily along the pavement. Keeping up with him, and 
yet not seeming to speak, Hugh muttered in his ear: 

“Is this better, Master?” 

“ No,” said Gashford, “ it is not.” 

“* What would you have?” said Hugh. “Fevers are never 
at their hight atonce. They must get on by degrees.” 

“TI would have you,” said Gashford, pinching his arm 
with such malevolence that his nails seemed to meet in the 
skin ; ‘‘ I would have you put some meaning into your work. 
Fools! Can you make wo better bonfires than of rags and | 

? Can you burn nothing whole?” 

“A litle patience, master,” said Hugh. 


“ Wait but a | 


to-morrow night. 

With that, he fell back inte his place beside Barnaby; and | 
when the secretary looked after him, both were lost in the 
crowd. 

oe 


From the Knickerbocker for September. 


SKETCH OF THE COUNTRY. 


Tue good old custom of observing Saturday evening as 
the commencement ef holy time is fast going into disuse. In 
the cities and larger towns ef New-England it is already done 


| away with, and the next twenty years of our innovating 


age 
will hardly leave a relic, in the most sequestered hamlet of 
the mountains, of what was half a century ugoa uviversal cus- 
tom. I have called it a ‘good old custom ;’ and I believe 
that no ove who has ever beheld its practical effect upon the 
condition of a community, or upon the individuals compos- | 
ing that community, will be disposed to deny that it is so. 
Aside from the ties which all customs handed down to us 
from our fathers and which are asseciated with the memory 
of the Puritans, have over us, binding us to the holy princi- 
ples which they loved and honored, there is somethieg I 
believe in the nature of the sacred een ya weiner | 
evening ; in its calm preparetions and un stillness ; whic 
fits us better for the duties of the Sabbath, and tends to ren- 
der the day a more holy one ; ‘ sacred to the Lord, and hon- 
orable.’ 

There are places in New-England where the custom is still 
observed in‘all its pristine strictness. They are not the manu- 
facturing villages which are studded thickly along her wild 


noise of Labor's appointed hour into the night as well as the 
Sabbath ; nor are they the large towns whose business facili- 
ties have drawn streamlets into them from the great tide of 
emigratien; nor the capitals of the States, nor the market 
towns of the rich intervals and meadows, nor the new set- 
tlements on the borders of the forest; but they are the quiet | 
old hemes of the try of the mountains; the ancient | 


to tempt the avarice of the indelent, has been handed down 
with the staunch virtnes of its first cultivators from sire to son, 
from the earliest settlement of the country. The external 
appearance of some of these old agricultural towns makes a 
singular impression upon a stranger. The time-worn church 
is situated most likely on the highest and bleakest hill where 
ita builders could find a public read, and behind it run off the 


Low le-roofed farm-houses | 


than that of doing | with the slate head-stones half sunk in the earth or lid in the 
could, paraded them at random. | ‘ : 
ly increasing, they soon divided into | stone walls; the road, without regard to hills or points of the 


| 
| 


| ants may strike him strangely ; but if he 


: 


rank luxuriance of the grats; whole miles of moss-covered 


compass, winding from farm to farm ; the powder-house, the | 
pound, the poor-house, and the county-house, are all ebjects | 
of notice tethe traveler. The antique 
in a pleasant hu- | 
mer, the rustic civility which it, and which he | 
teets with everywhere, cannot to delight him. The 
urchins, trudging homeward from school, greet him with 


| fatted serds and heavy fruit trees, he finds scenes 


| work, and to drive the 


of the inhabit 
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doffed hats and ready bows; the checked frocks and aprons 
in their rear render the ful courtesy; while the com- 
plaisant smile of the parasol’d and gloved school-ma'am be- 
trays her pride in the goed breeding of her little flock. If ir 
‘chance to be a pleasant afternoon of Summer, he will find 
| bright faces looking after him from every door ; the 
| plying her knitting-needies or turning the foot-wheel, less 
_ for gain than as a thrifty pastime ; the carefal mother making 
‘ auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new;’ the daughters 
_ carding the white rolls of wool or rapidly shifting the bobbins 
| of the lace-pillows ; and all listening meanwhile to the sin ple 


| 


very wainscoting and stairs. This || ballad or fast chattering ef the neighbour's news from the 


| market town. 
| drives over the 
| the place, 


The boys suspend their ball game while he 
green; the veteran ’Squire, the i of 


* With his old three-cornered hat, 

| His breeches, and ali that,’ 
| respectfully uncovers his head, with the true dignity of the 

old John Hancock courtesy; the rustic maid, full blown as 
_ the Summer rose, glances a coquettish look from beneath 
| her dark eyelashes, and hastens home to tell of the handsome 
| stranger whom she met; and not least, the fat landlord— 
mine host of the Sun jor forty years—meets him at the door, 
and welcomes him with most gracious air to the well-sanded 

or 


You are in truth reminded at every step that nature is not 
| out ef date bere, and that the standard which art and fashion 
| have introduced over the world, which like the bed of Pro- 
crustes, reduces redundances and racks out deficiences, to 
suit its dimensions and measurement, has no dwelling-place 
| among the people. Take your fishing-rod in your and 

travel through all the country; sit down by the huge sirloia 
of the farmer’s table or take pot-luck at the more simple meal 
of his daily workmen; plant yeur cold and dripping limbs 
against the peat embers of the cottager’s hearth or before 
the roaring beacon of the landlord’s hall ; trace every stream 
from its mouth through all its windings to its source, and 
chat with every one you meet; and the same unaffected sim- 
plicity ; the same henest and manly frankness ; the same inde- 
pendence of thought aad manner, will arrest your attention 
everywhere. 

The week-day life of these dwellers upon the old farms of 

New-England is, to besure, one of wearisome aid unceasing 
labor. But then it is the labor of contentment and innocence, 


| where pride has not dissatisfied the heart, nor luxury ener- 
|, vated the spirit. 


Nor is it unvaried by bright hours of mirth- 
fulness and enjoyment. Besides the satisfaction with which 
the owner surveys his thick hay-cocks and waving grain, his 
frequent 
enjoyment in the regularly-observed customs which each 
season brings. Harvest time, from the earliest haying te 


| late in the Autumn, is to the young men and maidens a per- 


petual scene of merry-making. The berrying parties in the 
dull days of July; the roast-corn frolics ; the apple-gatherings 3 
and abeve all the long round of husking-bees, with their rich 
fun and well-earned forfeits; the shows of white linen and 
fat cattle at the annual fair, and the nobly won premiums of 
the young housewife, furnish sources of enjoyment, long re- 
membered, and anxiously counted on inthe future. But from 
all the scenes of merriment, the day of raising a new building 
bears off the palm. For weeks before the event arrives, the 

| day is set, with the proviso of an adjournment to the first fair 
day, if bad weather should ent, and invitations are sent 
by the owner ef the building to the whole neighborhood, for 
miles around, so that oftentimes an hundred helpers will con- 
gregate to the gathering. If the enviable aspirant for the 
new building should ehance to be a bachelor who is prepar- 
ing his house for the reception of a wife, the merry-making 
is multiplied fourfold. Custom makes it imperative that the 
bride-elect a ground at the close of the 
pin into the main brace ef the 

corner beam. The frame is all complete; the last ‘ heave 
yo, my men!’ of the master carpenter has been given; each 


| stud, and joist, and main-stay, and king-post, is fired und 


an ids and which f r crowd the bustle and | Mstened to its place ; the workmen have all descended 


» and 
ranged themselves in leng file in front of the work ; when the 
bride-to-be steps forward with uncovered head from her con- 
cealment, and taking the pin from the master, drives it with 
mallet in hand merrily home. As soon as the last blow rings 
from the beam, she hastily retires, to send in the uet 
which she is expected to furnish; and loud huzzas are re- 
peated, till the welkin rings again. The hearty meal and 
liberal drink : 

—— ‘ the brown October, drawn 

Mature and perfect, from his dark retreat 

Of thirty years ;' 
wind up the day—the merriest day of the farmer's calendar. 

On Saturday evening, whatever may be the season of the 

year, no festivities ever take piace. The work and the play 
of the farmer’s bey have then ceased, and young and all 
prepare for the approach of holy time. Early in the after- 


, hoon, an attentive observer might netice something differing 


from the ordinary avocations of the week, for the workmen 
are earlier by an hour in quitting the field; the heavily laden 
wains are more rapidly drawn to the granaries; the cows 
| come by broad sunlight from the pastures, and the exen are 

turned out u the meadows long before the usual time of 

ceasing from at In-doors the female part of the house 
hold are equally forward with th ‘r work. The house has 
been thoroughly cleansed and ‘ put to rights,’ from the disor. 
der which the week’s movements have eccasioned ; the long 
rows of shining pewter u the dresser have been newly 
scoured ; the new-made is placed under the press ; the 
| beer has been brewed ; and the batch Indian bread, with ita 


i Sunday-noon concomitants of baked pork-and-beans, is safely 


deposited in the oven. 
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As evening comes on, the children are called into the house 
to undergo the thorough weekly ablutioa, and then, one after 
the other, are called to learn the Bible-questions for Sunday- 
school. The men drop in, as eachone finishes his duties ; the 
boy has collected and put by all the farming utensils for the 
next week ; the rich steve of milk is brought in from the barn- 
yard ; and sunset finds the whole family partaking of the even- 
ing meal. All loud talk or boisterous merriment is, as if by 
common consent, suspended; and threughout the whole 








THE NEWYORKER 


than she had yet filled. His college vacations were spent at 
her father’s house; and the beautiful scenery of woods and 
mountains around them, where they sought out every fairy 
knoll and heath-covered tell, and among which passed 
many a long Summer afterneon, 

‘ While time seemed young, and life a thing divine,’ 
increased and strengthened the pure and devoted love which 
had grown up between them. no one could see her, || 


| in her neat and simple dress, with a profusion of dark glossy 





neighborhood, se strict is the custom of the observance || 
of the evening upon all, no visits are made, nor unnecessary | 
work engaged in. At dark the merchant has closed his | 
store, and the mechanic has locked up his shop; and a 
stranger might well suppose that some fearful calamity was | 
impending over the town, so silent is the whole scene around | 
him. 

Go into that lew moss-roofed dwelling, whose Summer 
walls are covered with the richest honey-suckle, or into the 
large painted one in whose shadow it stands, where the vast | 
barns and thick eut-heuses indicate the owner's wealth, and | 
you may have in either a picture of every family in town. In i 
each the affairsof the household are arranged tor the night. \ 
The clock strikes audibly in the corner ; the lights shed their | 
bright beams over a quiet and thoughtful circle ; the very 
house-dog himself learns to know the evening, and has lazily 
stretched himself to sleep beneath the master’s chair; while 
en the wooden chimney-piece lies an Bible, ready for 
family worship. At eight o’cleck the old church-bell rings, 
the chapter and the prayer close the evening, and all retire to | 
rest for an early rising on the day of our blessed Lord. } 

Jt was my fortune to visit the old house of my grandfather | 
during the month of July, 1840. He had jong since passed | 
away with the generation in which he lived, not a relic of | 
which remained save the old pastor, who had been settled 
over his flock for more than sixty years. I knew he was to 
meet me at the corner of two roads, where the stage-coach | 
turned off toward the next post-town, and I had been reflect- | 
ing at times, all the day, upon scenes which twenty years had 
not effaced from my memory, and speculating upon the 
changes which I should find the lapse of time had made upon | 
the vigorous frame of my old and earliest friend. He had 
been before my mind’s eye as he was during my childhood ; | 
a noble, venerable man, the Father of his people, habited in 
the most plain and homely manner; not less loved and re- 
spected at home than venerated and esteemed abroad; car- | 
rying along with him into all the intercourse of hfe ‘a mind | 
void ef offence ;’ a sincerity and earnestness which extended | 
over every religious duty, from the blessing at the frugal 
meal to the higher ministrations of the pulpit. [ remember 
him in his Sabbath services giving to his flock the simple | 
food of the Gospel; his grave demeanor as he walked from 
the house of Ged to the parsonage ; the easy and unassumed | 
familiarity with which he greeted the poorest even of his | 

; and the total absence of all selfishness which | 
cis whole life showed. I thought of him in his visita- 
/ tions ; bis quiet and cheerful aspect at the sickfbed ; his grave 
and sclemn tones in the church-yard ; his relief to the poor, | 
his comfort te the afflicted, bis reproef to the wandering ; | 
and I felt that to no man more than he, could the apostie’s | 
description be applied: ‘ Blameles:, vigilant, sober, of good | 
behavior, given to hospitality.’ 

I found him still the same; unchanged save in the increased 
whiteness of his thinning locks ; and his hearty welcome made | 
me forget the long years of absence which had passe!. Leav- | 
ing my trunk at a house near by, to be sent after from the 
parsonage, I took a seat by the old man, in the very same 
chaise, as it seemed to me, in which my boyhoud used to re- | 
joice, and turned with him down a deep shaded lane, which | 
led to a remote part of the town. He was going to perform | 
the Jast solemn rites at the funeral of a young member of his | 
congregation ; and as we rode along, he took occasion to nar- 
rate to me some of the incidents connected with her death. 

Her father, who was a respectable and independent farmer, 
lived in a very charming but retired situation. I had known | 
well in childhood that lonely farm-house, so far off among the | 
beautiful wild green hills ; and some of the brightest hours of | 
my holidays from school had been spent in sailing over the | 
lake that lay just below it, or in rambling through the woods | 
that stretched far away to the eastward, over a long range of | 
rough mountains. An elder sister of the one who now jay | 
dead had been my schoo!-mate and playmate, and I had not ; 
forgotten the bright faces of brothers and sisters to whom | 


{} 
" 


| 


she used to bring me on Saturday afternoons ; nor the pleas- | 
ant greeting of the parents, that made me sure of a welcome |, 
whenever I could get permission to accompany her. The 
other sens and daughters had grown up, and left one after | 
another the old hemestead; until Agnes, the yeungest, the 
petted child of old age, now fast creeping on the parents, 
was the ouly one who was-Jeft to cheer the once merry fire- || 
side. ! 
She had just out-grown the mere unthinking gladness of 
childhood, but had not yet reached that time when selfishness 
mixes with the pure current of love. Unlike the others, na- | 
ture had endowed her with the richest charms of beauty, us 
if to add a new link to the chain which bound ber so 
strongly to her parents. With dark eyes and jet-black hair, | 
set off by a luxuriance of health which gives such a light and 
bloom to the couatenance ; full of buoyant mirth and gaiety, 
softened by a mildness and propriety that won every be- 
holder; she had been the pride and loved one of the village 
at every rustic gathering. From among her numerous ad- 
mirers she had, selected one who!was, in every respect, worthy 
of her, and who, engaged in a course of collegiate study, in 
which he was gathering the brightest laurels, had led her to 
look forward to @ preperation for 9 higher sphere of action | 











| tresses escaping from her sun-bonnet, se unsuspecti 


| rods below the house, and out of sight of the mourners. 


| delicious evenings which occur only during the long droughts 


ng and in- | 
nocent ; now hanging upon his arm, with her soft dark eyes | 
fixed upon his manly face, and anon bounding away over the 
hills or along the narrow beach with the lightness of a roe, |! 
laughing at his vain attempts to overtake her; witheut con- | 
fessing that here surely was real, unselfish attachment. 

It was during one of these walks, in the autume before, 
that they sat upon the side of a rock, the extreme end 
of which shot out into the deepest part of the lake, forming a 
bluff and bold shore for nearly a quarter of a mile. Wearied | 
with the excitement of a long walk and the warmth of the | 
day, Agnes had laid her bonnet in a crevice of the rock just 
above them, and was parting back her ringlets from her brow, | 
when a light gust of wind lifted it from the rock, and rolled | 
it over the side, toward the water. Both sprang from their 
seats .o grasp it, and the lover in his haste to save it, uncon- 
sciously stepped upon a md part of the rock, and was 
precipitated at once into the . The poor girl sprang to 
the edge of the bank, but he had sunk, and probably becom- | 
ing entangled in the weeds at the bottom, never again rose! 
With the most pitiable screams she alarmed some men who 
were at work near by, one of whom dived several times near 
the spot where he had disappeared, but without success; and | 
the poor girl was taken home a raving maniac. ' 

Months had passed after this heart-rending event, before 
Agnes had sufficiently recovered to be able to leave her room. | 
And then howchanged! The elastic step, and bright eye, 
and laughing face, were gone, without leaving a single relic | 


of her beauty. The Winter came and went; and the beav- 


tiful Spring, too, with its fresh breezes, and bright flowers, | 
and sott tones, without waking one glad feeling in her heart. | 
Never agaia was her bright and noble spirit lifted up; for | 
her heart lay buried in her yeung lover's grave. And the | 
Summer month was to witness the last office which her iriends | 
could pay her. She had been calm and unmurmuring under 
the whule, but it had long been too evidentto all her friends /! 
that the heart was gathering about the citadel of life every | 
drop of the vital current, and must ultimately burst in the | 
struggle to relieve itself. | 
Declining the invitation of my friend to enter the house, I 
seated myself on a rustic bench beneath some beeches, some 
It 
had evidently been a favorite resort of her who was departed. | 
Around the sides and back woudbine and ever-greens had | 
been tastefully intertwined, and wild rose-bushes were thickly 


| clustered all over the little hillocks behind. The view which | 


it commanded of the scenery around was eminently beautiful 
Below you, the hill swept off toward the lake with a gentle 
descent, covered with the brightest green-sward and inter- 
spersed with frequent copsesf large forest trees. The waters 
were unruffied by a single wave, and one little weoded island, 
just off the shore, seemed hung in mid-air, and looked like 
a fairy resort of coolness and beauty. Beyond were the deep 
bine meuntains, over which the shadows were flitting like 
winged messengers, while their broadly indented summits 
were bathed in a flood of purple light. It was one of those 


of midsummer, when the rapid evaporation from the bodies 
of water during the day gives fragrance and coolness to the | 
atmosphere of the coming night, and softens the lighy which 
the sun throws over the landscape just before setting, in oF 
mellowness and radiance which no words can desorthe. It 

was in sweet unison with my own feelings and with the burial 


, scene. As the procession moved slowly round the side of 


the hill, preceded by twelve maidens of the age of the de- 
ceased, dressed in white and carrying wreaths of white | 
roses in their hands, as they passed on te the old burial- | 
place, far up the ascent, with a slow and measured tread 
over the n pathway, while the summons of the 
distant bell struck faintly on the ear; as they listened around | 
the grave to the solemn words of the grey-haired pastor, and | 
casting their fresh flowers upon the coffin, t 


the hour, and the Saturday-evening stillness, that it thrilled | 

tothe heart with inexpressible power. It was like a whis- _ 

per from the spirit-land, summening the weary from the | 

cares of earth, and bidding the mourner rejoice that the lost| 

ene had carried with her the warmth of the young affections, | 

a meine the beauty and freshness of the spring 
ing. 





Tue Rock Harmosicos.—A new and curious instrument | 
has been exhibited at Willis’s Rooms for some weeks, which | 
has excited a great deal of interest in the musical werld. It | 
is called the ‘ Roek Harmonicon,” a sort of stone piano-forte. 
It is composed of bars of a brown slaty stone taker from the |, 
rocks of the Skiddaw mountain in Cumberland. The stone 
is remarkable for its sounding qualities, and with a 
tone clear as beli-metal. The tone of the smaller bars, or |, 
upper notes, much resembles in clearness and bmilliancy the 
high notes of the piano-forte. The slips of stune are laid | 


with wooden mallets. nothing 

and the wooden frame but a small band of straw and a piece 
of leather, upon which each stone rests in two 
The instrument is the invention of Mr. Joseph of 





| glory through the twilight. 
) offended my father. 


to retrace | 
; their steps; the whole was in such harmony with the spot, | 


i 


each piece of rock which 


next instructed his three sons (all of a 
upon it; and, after twelve months’ 

to London the mart of 
play all kinds of musical composi 
facility and skill, and the music 
charming kind. Thousands of persons have made 
visits to the rooms fer the purpose of hearing this = 
music of the Rock Harmonicon. [ Lond. Cor. Boston Pos: 

—— a 


THE SOLDIER’S RETURN. 


Seven or eight years ago, | was traveling between Ber- 
wick and Selkirk, and having started at the crowing of the 
cock, I had left Melrose four in the afternoon. On 
arriving at Abbotsford, I preven a Highland soldier, ap- 
parently fatigued as myself, leaning upon a walking-stick, and 
gazing intensely on the fairy palace of the magician whose 
wand is since broken, but whose magic still remains. I 
am no particular disciple of Lavater's, the man carried 
his upon his face, and we were sat the first glance. 
He wore a plain Highland bonnet, and a coarse grey great- 
coat, buttoned to the throat. His dress bespoke him to 
belong only to the ranks; but there was a dignity in his 
manner, and a fire, a glowing language in his eyes worthy of 
a chieftain. His hight might exceed five feet nino, and his 
age be about thirty. The traces of manly beauty were still 
upon his cheeks; but the sun of a western hemisphere had 
tinged them with a sallow hue and imprinted untimely fur- 
rows. 

Our conversation related chiefly to the classic scenery 
arvund us; and we had pleasantly journeyed together for 
two or three miles, when we arrived at a Tile sequestered 
burial ground by the way side, near which there was neither 
church nor dwelling. Its low wall was thinly covered with 
turf, and we sat down upon it to rest. My co ion be- 
came silent and melancholy, and his eyes wandered anxiously 

the graves. 

“Here,” said he, “sleeps one of my father's children, 
who died in infancy.” 

He picked up a small stene from the ground and throw- 
ing it ge about ten yards, “ That,” added he, “is the 
very spot. But thank God! no grave stone has been raised 
during my absence! It is a token I shall find my ts 
living—and,” continued he, with « sigh, “may I aloo find 
their love! It is hard, sir, when the heart of a parent is 
turned against his own child.” 

He dropped his head upon his breast for a few moments 
and was silent, and hastily raising his fore-finger to his eyes, 
seemed to dash away a solitary war. Then turning to me, 
he continued : 

“You may,think, sir, this is weakness in a soldier; but 
human heart breath beneath a red coat. My father, whose 
name is Campbell, and who was brought from Argyleshire 
while young, is a wealthy farmer in this neighborhood. 
Twelve years ago, I loved a being as gentle as the light of 
& summer moon. We were children together, and she grew 
in beauty on my sight as the star of evening steals into the 

But she was portion 
daughter of a mean shepherd. Our attachment 
He commanded me to leave her for 
ever. I could not, and he turned me from his house. I 
wandered, I knew not, and I cared not, whither. But L 
will mot detain you with my history. In my utmost need I 
met a serjeart of the fort » who was then upon 
the recruiting service, and in a few weeks I joined that rogi- 
ment of proud hearts. I was at Brussels when the invita- 
tion to the wolf and the ravea at midnight through the 
streets. It was the herald date of glory and of death. 
There were three Highland regiments of ue—three joined in 
one—joined in rivalry, in love, and in purpose ; and, thank 
fate! I was nt when the, till then invincible, legions of 
the qduaseel Geek rushed, with their war-horses neighing 
destruction, upon a kneeling phalanx of Scottish hearts, 
shielded only by the plaid pes bare bayonet from the un- 
sheathed sabres of the united glory of France, as they 
poured like torrents of death on the waving plumes of our 
devoted band, t extirpate our names from the annals of 
Scottish heroism. Then, then in the hour of and of 
death, the genius of country burst forth through the dark 
ness of despair, like the flash of the young sun upon the 
earth when God said ‘ Let there be light !’—as the Scots 
Greys flying to our aid raised the electric shout ‘“ Scotland 

ever ;"’—" Scotland for ever!” returned our tartaned 
clansmen ; ‘‘ Scotland for ever!” echoed “ Victory!” It 
was a moment of inspiration apd of triumph. Forward 
dashed our Highland heroes, fearless as their fathers, resist- 
less as our mountain cataracts! The proud steed and its 
mailed rider quailed at the shout. Home and its world of 
unutterable joy—yes, home and the fair bosom that would 


rushed upon our imagination at the sound. It was a moment 
of poetry, of patriotism, and of inspiration—of poetry felt 
by all, except the wretch, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 


Heaven!” added he, starting to his feet, and grasping his 





less, the 


, staff, as the enthusiasm of the pest gushed back upon hie 





eloquence 
ee bers of hu- 
his seat upon the low wall, he con- 


have since ; 
eesbing of ey father—nething of my mother—nething of het | 
ove! 

While he was yet speaking, the grave digger, with a 

ickaxe ae ae over his Sesion, entail the > 

@ approac praetor we = NB pert He 
measured off a narrow piece 
stone which the soldier had thrown to mark out the burial 
place of his —_ Convulsion rushed over the features of 
my companion ; shivered—he gras my arm—his li 
quivered—his breathing became on ead loud—the cold 
sweat trickled from his temples. He sprung over the wali— 
he rushed towards the spot. 

“ Man !" he exclaimed, in agony, “ whose grave is that?” 

“* Hoot awa’ wi’ ye,” said the grave-digger, starting back 
me > ew; ; “whatne way is that to gliff a body !—are 
ye ” 

“ Answer me,” cried the soldier, seizing his hand ; “ whose 
grave—whose grave is that?” 
me !" re the man of death, “ ye are surely 
out o’ your head—it 's an auld body they ca’d Adam Camp 
bell’s grave—now are ye ony thing the wiser for spierin’ ?” 

“ My father!” my comrade as I a him ; 
and, cl his a ea he bent his head upon my 

r, aloud. 

I will not dwell upon the painful scene. During his ab- 
sence, adversity yok 
wind, and he had died in an humble cottage, unlamented and 
unnoticed by the friends of his prosperity. 

At the request of my fellow-traveler, I accompanied him 
te the house of mourning. Two or three poor cottagers sat 
around the fire. The coffin, with the lid open, lay across the | 
table near the window. A few white hairs fell over the 
withered face of the deceased, which seemed to indicate that 
he died from sorrow rather than from age. The son pressed 
his lips to his father’s cheek. He groaned in spirit, and was 
troubled. He raised his head in agony, and, with a voice 
almost inarticulate with grief, exclaimed inquiringly, “‘ My 
mother?” 

The wondering peasants started to their feet, and in si- 
lence pointed to a lowly bed. He hastened forward—he fell 
upon his knees by the Led-eide. 


“ My mother'!—O my mother !"” he exchaimed, do net you, | 


, and the tide of life was— 
fast ebbing; but the 
drove it back for a moment. She opened her eyes—she at- 
tempted to raise her feeble hand, and it fell upon his head. 
She spake, but he alene knew the words she uttered; they 
seemed accents of mingled anguish, joy, and ~ rm 
several minutes he bent over the bed, and wept bitterly. He 
held her withered hand in his; he started ; es 
prusched him, the hand he held was stiff and lifeless. He 
wept no longer—he gazed from the dead bedy of his father 
to that of his mother—his -- wandered wildly from the 
one to the other—he smote his hand upon his brow, and 
threw himself upon a chair, while misery 
if a thunderbolt had entered his soul. 

I will not give a descripti 
the selitary mourner. @ father’s obsequies were delayed, 
and the son laid both his parents in the same grave. 

Several months passed away before I gained information | 
respecting the sequel of my litle story. After his parents 
were laid in the dust, William Campbell, with a sad and 
anxious heart, made inquiries after Jeanie Leslie, the ee 
of his early affections, to whom we have already all A 
For several weeks his search was fruitless ; but at length he ‘ 
learned that considerable rty had been left to her father 
by a distant relative, and that he now resided somewhere in 
Dumfriesshire. 

In the same garb which I have already described, the sol- 
dier set out on his journey. With little difficulty he dis- 
covered the house. It resembled such as are occupied by 
the higher class of farmers. The front door seed open. 
He knocked, but no answer. He proceeded — pas- 
sage—he heard voices in an apartment on his right—again 
he knocked, but was unheeded. He entered uninvited. A 
group were standing in the middle of the floor, and among 
them a minister, commencing the marriage service of the 
Church of Scotlaad. The bride hung her head sorrowfully, 
and tears were stealing down her cheeks—she was his own 
Jeanie Leslie. The clergyman paused. The bride's father 
stepped forward angrily, and inquired—* What o * want, 
sir?” but instantly recognising hy features, he seized him by 
the breast, and, in a voice half-choked with passion, continu- 
ed—* Sorrow ta’ ye for a scoundrel! what's t ye 

* here—an’ the SS at a time like this? Get out o’ 
my house, sir! I say, Willie Campbell, get out o’ my house, 
an’ never darken my door again wi’ your ne’ 1 coun- 


tenance. 
A sudden shriek followed the mention of his name, and 
Jeanie Leslie fell inte the arms of her bride-maid. 


“Peace, Mr. Leslie!” said the soldier, pushing the old , 


man aside; “ since matters are thus, I will only stop to say 
farewell, for auld a you cannot deny me that ?” 
He passed towards the object of his young love. She 


spoke not—she moved not—he took her hand, but she seemed } And 


earth—it encircled the little , 


|| monds, I thought it was the immortal 


For | 


him, as | 


of the melancholy funeral and 


ELECTED LITERATUR 


Zeaeere oeneeanyn, ebeenee: Stents 

" mange pale uired du their - 
ration was laid asi e. Nature mc pen eter 
addressed her in the accents in which he had first breathed 


as a dream upon 


| his love and won her heart. 


“ Jeanie !”’ said he, pressing her hand between his, “ it's a 
sad thing to say farewell, but at present I maun say it. This 
is a scene I never expected to see; fer oh, Jeanie, | could 
have trusted to your truth and to your love as the farmer 


thought it was enough, when, hoping to find my father’s for- 
giveness, I found them di his grave ; or, when I reached 
my mother’s bedside, found her only able to stretch out 
her hand and say— It’s my ain bairn; it’s my ain bairn. 
But | maun bid ye fareweel, Willie ; fareweel already ! it is sair, 
sair! 


her throat; for a moment her eyes became as bright as dia- 
leaving the 
, body ; and before I could speak, the cold film of death passed 
them, and the tears I saw gathering in them, while she was 
| speaking, rolled down the cheeks of a corpse. But oh, Jeanie, 
woman !—it was na trial like this; this is like separating the 





, flesh from the bones, and buruing the marrow; but ye maun | 


be another's now ; fareweel, farewee!!"’ 
No, ne, m 

the agony of 

‘has aye been yours—save me, 
threw herself into his arms. 

| The bridegroom looked from one to another, imploring 
them to commence an attack upon the intruder, but he 


stupefaction—* my hand is still, and my heart 
illie, save me!"’ and she 


| looked in vain. The father again seized the old gray coat of 
ven the fortunes of his father to the || the soldier, and, almost rending it in twain, discovered un- | 


derneath to the astonished company the richly laced uniform 
of a British officer. He dropped the fragment of the outer 


garment in wonder, and, at the same time dropping his | 


wrath, exclaimed— Mr Campbell! or what are ye ’—will 
you explain yoursel’ ?”’ 
A few words explained all. The bridegroom, a wealthy, 
, middle aged man without a heart, left the house, i 
| his teeth. Badly as our military honors are conferred, merit 
_is not always overlooked even in this country, where money 
is every thing, and the Scottish soldier had obtained the pro- 
_ motion he deserved. 
| Jeanie’s joy was like a dream of heaven. In « few weeks 
she gave her hand to Captain Campbell, of his Majesty’s —— 
regiment of infantry, to whom long years before she had 
| given her young heart. 


POEM BY JOHN Q@ ADAMS. 


| Joux Q. Apams is ove of the intelectual prodigies whose characters 
| distinguish gnas oftime. An hundred years hence I doubt whether 





| the American annals will show more than twe names—BenJamin 


Franaccix and Geonce Wasninct+s—brighser than that of Joun 
Quiecy Apams. Mr. Adams is now 74 years old, but years have 
made ne impression upon his intellect. Mr. Moncanx, whose seat in 
, the House is next to that of Mr. Avams has obtained for me, with per- 
mission to publish in the Jouraal, a copy of the Poew which | 
| It was written in July, 1840, under 
iaformed Mr. 


| quested him to obtain Mr. A.'s Autograph for them. In accordance 
with this request Mr. Adams wrote the following beautiful Poem upou 
* The Wants of Man,’ cach stanza upon a sheet of Note Paper. What 


| American young Lady would aot set a precious value upon such an | 


| Autograph from the illustrious Statesman. 
Washington Oorrespondence of the Alb. Eve. Journal. 
THE WANTS OF MAN. 


* Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.’ 
— Goldsmith's Hermit. 
| ‘Man wants but little here below, nor wants that little long.’ 
| “Tis mot with me exactly so—but tis so in my song. 
| My wants are many, and if told, would muster many a score ; 
| And were each wish a mint of gold, | still should long for more. 


| What first I want is daily dread, and canvass backs and wine ; 

And all the realas of nature spread before me when | dine. 
, Four courses scarcely can provide my appetite to quell, 

| With four choice cooks from France beside, to dress my dinner well. 
| What next I want at heavy cost, is elegant attire ; 

Biack sabie furs for winter's frost, aud siiks for summer’s fire, 

| And Cashmere shawis, and Brussels lace my bosom’s front to deck— 
And diamond rings my hands to grace; and rubies for my neck. 


And then I want a mansion fair, a dwelling house, in style, 
| Four stories high, for wholeseme air, a massive marble pile 
| With halls for wets and for balls all furnished rich and 
| With stabled studs in fifty stails, and 


| I want a garden and a park my dwelling to surround, 
A thousaed acres, (bless the mark,) with walls ¢ "d round, 
| Where flocks may range, and herds may low, and kids and lambkins 


PT. yo ER a 


| I want, when Summer's foliage falis, and Autumn strips the trees, 
_ A house within the city's walis for comfort and for ease— 

But here as+ is semewhat scant and acres rather rare, 
house in Tewn I only want to occapy——a Square. 


fine ; 
cellars for my wine ;— 


uncenscious of what he did; dud un be Gguin Gabel epen ne 


' 
| 


trusts to seed-time and harvest, and is net disappointed. I | 


Bat ob, may the blessing of the God o’ Abraham—' | 
As she said this the death rattle grew louder and louder in | 


ain Willie!’ she exclaimed, recovering from | 


these circumstances: Gen. Ogle i 
. Adams that several young Ladies in his District had re- 


meantel-pieces, clocks of thrice gilt 
| And screens of ebony and box invite the stranger's hand. 


I want—(who does pet want ?)—a wife, affectionate and fair ; 
To solace si! the wees of life, and all 11s joys to share. 
Of temper sweet—of ing will, of firm, yet ptacid mind ; 
With ali my faults to me still, with sentiment refio’d. 


And as Time's car incessant runs and Fortune fills my store ; 

I want of daughters 2nd of sons from eight to half a score. 

I want, (alas! can mortal dare such bliss on earth to crave 7) 
That all the girls be chaste and fair —the boys all wise and brave. 


And when my bosom’s darling sings with melody divine, 

A harp of many strings, wu:t with ber voice combine. 

A exquisitely wrought, must Open staad epart ; 

That all my daughters may be taught to wia the stranger's heart. 

My wife and daughters will desire refreshment from perfumes, 

Cosmetics for the skin require and artificial blooms. 

The Civet, frag shat! disp and creasur’d sweets return ; 
flagging seuse and smoking amber buro. 


|, Cologne revive the 

And when, at night, my weary head begins to droop and dose 

| A southern chamber boids my bed for nature's sott repose ; 

| With biankets, counterpanes and sheet; mat rass and bed of down 
|, And comforvables for my feet; and pillows for my crows. 
| [want a warm aud faithful friend to cheer the adverse hour ; 
| Who se’er to flatter will descend nor bend the anee to power. 
| A friend to chide me when | m wrong, my inmost soul to see ; 
And that my friendship prove as strong for hum, as his tor me. 


I want a kind and tender heart, for others’ wants to feel ; 

A soul secure from Fortune's dart, aod bosom arm'd with steet. 
To bear divine Chastisemeat's rod, and mingling in my plac, 
Submission to the will of God and charity to Man. 


| L want a keen, observing eye; an ever ear, 
The truth through ail be a liedhntaten yo he voice to hear ; 
A Longue to speak at virtue’s neod in Heaven's sablime-t strate, 
And lips, the cause of man to plead, aud never plead ia vain. 


I want unin health throughout my long career, 
And streams of sever failing wealin to scacier far and near, 
The destitute to clothe and feed, free bounty to besww ; 
Supply the helpless orpban's need end sootn the widow's woe. 


I want the genius to conceive, the talents to unfold 
the vicious to retrieve, the virtuous to uphold. 
la veative power, combining shill; a perseveri 


iag oul, 
Of human hearts to mould the wiil, and reach from Pole to Pole. 
I want the seals of aud the 


power place, of command ; 
Charged by the People’s unb. ug ht grace to rule my native Laud— 
| Nor crown, nor sceptre would | ask but from my country's will, 


By day, by night, vo ply the task her cup of bliss to fill. 


I want the voice of honest praise to follow me behind ; 
And to be thought in future cays the friend of human kind. 
That after ages as they rive exulting may prociaim 

| le choral union to the skies thei: blessings on my name. 


These are the wants of mortal man, I cannot want them long— 
| Fer Life itself is but a span and earthly bliss a song. 
Dy last great want absorbing all 1s, whea beneath the sod, 

| And summoned to my final call, the mercy of my God. 

| And oh! while circle ia my veins of Life the purple stream ; 
Aad yet a frag smali ios of Nature's traasent dream ; 
My soul in humble hope unscar’d 


forget not thou te pray 
That this, thy want may be prepared to mect the Judgement Day. 
Washington, 14th June, 1240. 


\ 











From the Southern Literary Messenger for September. 
SEA SCENES. 
RIO JANEIRO—CROSSING —- OCEAN—CAPE OF GOOD 


AFTER crossing the line, the atmosphere soon became pure, 
| balmy and delicious, and so clear, that the stars became 
|, Visible as they successively rose above the horizon. The 
| polar star, that lamp hung out in the heavens, to guide the 
| wayfarer of the desert, and the wanderer on the deep, al- 

though true to its post, now sunk gradually into the ocean; 
while others, more brilliant, but less endeared by associa- 
tion, rose upon the view. High up in the sky, two lumin- 
ous bodies, like fragments of the milky-way, arrest the gaze 
of the beholder; while, lower down towards the South-pole, 
another of darker hue is visible. They are the wonde~ul 
Magellan clouds, which, from their position and immwuva- 
bility, are ascribed by Humboldt to the reflection of the Cor- 
dilleras. 

Language cannot describe the intense brilliancy of the 
, Southern constellations. Although not of the first magni- 
tude, yet, at a sacred symbol! held aloft, the Seuthern crosa 
first received the homage of the Northman. It is impossible 
to convey an idea of the beauty ef the nights in these lati- 
tudes:—when the sun has sunk enveloped in his gorgeous 
| panoply of crimson and gold, and the full-orbed moon ca- 

reers along the cloudless sky in an ocean of silvery light. 
Such scenes are to be felt as well as seen—for, on such oc- 
casions, the soul lost in reverie, and forgetful of the present, 
stretches far into the recesses of the past, and in its yearn- 
ing for what it feels, that it alone can love, seems almost to 
grasp within its memory the reminiscence of a purer and 
more ethereal existence. Nor is the scene below less bril- 
| liant-~far as the eye can reach, the liquid plain, when alightly 
|| ruffled by a breeze, seems like a sea of molten silver when in 
a state of ebullition; and the waves, as severed by the bur- 
nished keel, open in chasms of fire. The ship seems im- 
| bedded in flame, and the light of the bridiant wake shadews 
| ghe masts and cordage on the surface of the sails. 
We soon made Cape Frio, the terminus of a high chain of 
| mountains ; its lofty summit covered with mists. Shortly 
after we through the entrance, about one mile wide, 
| and leaving the ‘Sugar Loaf,’ an abrupt conical mountain 
on the left, and Santa Cruz on the right, 
| bay, surrounded by lofty mountains, clothed with 
|| their summits, ar ae gp in their aspect, and sep 
|| valeys, whose luxuriant growth of fruit and flowers made 
| the atmos redolent of perfume. Groves of » 
| citron and lemons ; orchard of plantain and basane, wih tho 
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wild, abounding, uncultivated but delicious guava, in bloom, 
and weighed down with fruit, refreshed the eye with their 
vatied hues, and almost overpowered the sense by their fra- 


Trance. 

. The city of Rio de Janeiro, situated on the south side of 
the bay, contains about 150,000 inhabitants. The streets, 
long and narrow, run along the vallies between the mountains. 
The palace-square, fronting on the quay, is, in the day time, 
always thronged, particularly with negroes passing to and 
from the fountains, The slaves so much exceed the freemen 
in number, that the police is necessarily very strict; and 
gangs of the poor wretches are compelled to work in chains. 
The heart sickens at the sight of hordes of these unfortunates, 
almost in a state of nudity, (like driven cattle,) exposed for 
inspection and sale—and this, too, near the residence and 
within the view of royalty. 

What a contrast! Within those gates, beneath that roof, 
allis pride and pomp and pageantry, and art is strained and 
nature rensacked, to pamper the luxurious indulgence of its 
inmates; without—scorched by the blazing sun, his only gar- 
ment a filthy rag girt about his loins—the fettered slave, 
emasculate and forlorn, his back excoriated, and with swol- 
len feet, staggers along with his task-master at his heels. 

The unbeliever may ascribe to cl.ance, this great disparity 
of conditien; but the Christian, with the eye of faith, recog- 
nizes the hand, and in submissive piety, bows to the dispen- 
sations of Providence. He feels, he knows—for the records 
of a Savior’s life confirm it—that each state has its trials and 
its solace; that the slave less favored, is less accountable, 
and that it is the high in rank and the gifted in intellect from 
whom most will be exacted. As the bight and depth of 
mountains ard valleys, would scarce be discerned by an eye 
capable of embracing the whole surface ef the earth, so the in- 
equalives of human life, traxsitory and fleeting, areas nothing 
compared with the prospects ef a future state. Let the peor 
slave toil on then, humble and submissive, and he will reap 
the reward which will be denied to the menarch, who abuses, 
and the statesman, who betrays his trust. 

The slave trade is now very brisk, but it is to be hoped that 
the beaming rays of intelligence may yet penetrate the gloom 
which overshadows these benighted countries, and repudiate 
that political bigotry which deems that crime can be condu- 
cive of prosperity. 

Every comparison with other countries, renders me prouder 
of and more attached to myown. She first silenced with her 
artillery, the exactions of the Barbary Powers; and she also 
gave the first death-blow to the horrid traffic in human flesh. 
The exports of Rio are ceffee, sugar, tobacco, cotton, hides, 
and horns. The annual exports of coffee amount to upward 
of fifty million pounds. The whole value of the imports is 
from thirteen to fourteen million dollars. 

There are four East-[ndiamen belonging to the port, and 
about five hundred sail of foreign vessels enter annually, of 
which about one-half are English ; one-third American, and 
the remainder French and other nations. 


The Brazilian women are by no means sing ; the 


men are more so in feature, but are short of stature and dis- | 


posed to be corpulent. They are simple, uneducated, and 
credulous, but kind and charitable; and provide so well for 
their poor, that beggars are rarely seen. Unquestionably, 
the number ef cenvents, from whence food is gratuitously dis- 
tributed, is the principal reason why the aid of the stran- 
ger is so seldom solicited. There are many churches, a!l 
richly, though few tastefully, decorated. The King’s chapel 
is gorgeous in the extreme—but the g.eat attraction to me is 
the music, The choir is composed of eunuchs, and the sing- 
ing surpasses all I have ever heard. There are many very 
large churches ; and beside those in the city, every eminence 
around is crowned with a convent, 2 church, or a nunnery. 
The most interesting church toa sailor is the Bon Viagen, 
(Good Veyage,) adorned with sails, cables, anchors, &c.— 
the grateful offerings of seamen preserved from shipwreck. 

Since his flight from Portwal, escorted by an English fleet 
in 1808, Jehn VI. has hel | bis court here. He is represent- 
ed as an imbecile, governe:| hy his wife, a sister to the King 
of Spain’ A few weeks before our arrival, the Princess 
Donna Maria was born, and t..e rejoicings have not yet ter- 
minated. 

‘lbroughout the day the clang of the bells is incessant ; 
and the hills around roar wiih the unceasing reverberation of 
the artillery, discharged f-om every ship and fortress. At 
night, the convents throw back the blaze of the illuminated 
city, which gilds the slopes and summits of the circumjacent 
mountains— while, like an undulatiag mirror, the harbor re- 
flects the myriads of lights which are fancifully interspersed 
among the spars and rigging of the ships-of-war. On the 
islands and along the shore, in every direction, bonfires are 
blazing; an! from every point as well on the water as the 
land, is heard the whizzing sound of the sinuous and beauti- 
ful rocket, which, exploding above and around, like an un- 
ceasing feu de joie, fill the air with its fiery flakes. The 
sound ef music, and the shouts of merriment, commingled 
and wafted by the breeze, fall gratefully upon the ear, and 
soothe the lagging hours of watchfulness. 

An arrival from the United States. A dreadful duel has 
occurred at home. 

‘ Ob, woman: in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy ani hard to please’— 


as capricious in decision, as abiding in fortitude, how power- | 


ful is your influence for good or evil! An earthly coin 
stamped with a heavenly image, is a pure and single-minded 
woman. The perfection of the human, the beginning of the 
— race J ers in virtue; fanned by the breath of an- 
gels; environd with airs of paradise; her is modesty 
her voice is music, and hes look is love, Jue 


‘ without and innocent within, we girded on the armor of endurance for a long and perilous 


fears no danger, for she knows no sia.’ 
An emanation of the Deity, the radiant link which binds us We had scarce an offing, when the wind gently and 
|| to @ purer state, unconscious as the soft and fertilizing dew, || almost ly subsided, and left us for hours riding 
|| she weans us from sin to holiness—and, as the western sky, ina perfect calm. 
‘| is tinged with lights long after the sun has set, her beauti 
|| example is felt beyond the grave. More eloquent than the 
'| chiseled marble or the scul red urn, the tears and lamen- 
, tations of the epitaph. and beloved 
| in life; cheerful ; venly task 
| fulfilled, like the dove forced back by the troubled waters, 
| she resumes her place in the bosom of her God. 


our ponderous 
and shaped our course for India. 
How different the character, how reverse the fate of the 


+ 


ttle of interest occurred to the monotony of our long 
| vain and silly woman' Forgetting that beauty ped blent is || and tedious veyage. By wa: idee the passage of the 
| the soul beaming in the face, she is like the unskilful florist, || dull and lingering hours, the junior officers f 


| who cultivates those flowers only which captivate the vulgar 
eye; but which, scentless and gaudy, are rejected by the hand 
of refinement. Listening to admiration first with a pleased 
_and then with a greedy ear, ‘ unlike the natural a ite, in- 
dulgence never sates, profusion never satisfies.’ Proud of a 
_complexien or a form, she neglects that which would irradi- 
| ate the one and dignify and ennoble the other. As like with 
like holds strong affinity, she assimilates with the least gifted 
| of the other sex ; and may, in her unmeaning flipparcy, en- 
| couunter one, who, aware of her weakness and unrestrained 
| by principle, will bait his hook with flattery, and lure her to 
destruction. ‘ Like the unconscious moth, she flutters round 
the torch of adulation, and meets her ruin in what she most 
| admired. If fortunately she escape infamy, she does not at- 
| tain happiness. If single, petulant and unloved ; if married, 
pining and discontented ; fretful at admonition ; negligent of 
her duties ; heedless of the past, and unprepared for the fu- 


evenings, when not by the inclemency of the 

weather, those exempt from duty for the time, assembled to- 

ere song, endeavored to enliven 
other. 


sociatien of incongruous characters, formed an amusing Thes- 
pian corps—and twice a-week, regaled their shipmates with 
the representation of such plays as Douglas, The Deserter, 
The Rendezvous, The Turnpike Gate, &. The indulgence 
of this taste, led to an amusing incident. One of the most 
intelligent of the corps, also a good seaman, was at the helm 
during the midwatch on a dark and threatening night. The 
ss had been sent down, the wpsails double 
, e 


very on made for an , 
i Sass tannin of Seale Sanen Ges age yp meres 
| and there, 


limmered in the distance ; the moon just sinking 

ture ; uftera useless life she sinks shuddering into the grave, | below the izon, threw a pale and fitful beam across the 
whose dark chasm is illumined by no ray of hope. || waters; the ship rose and plunged to the fast rising sea, and 

Young, beautiful and accomplished, but wayward and un- | nothing was beard except the angry lashing of the waves 

| feeling, Emily Pendleton, the reigning belle of the town of | against her sides, and the shrill whistling of the wind through 
Petersburg, became engaged to Edward Bewden, a student || the blocks and ¢ ’ 
of medicine, who parted with her, after receiving her pro- || The officer in charge of the deck, was intently observing 
testations of fidelity and love, to attend his last course of lec- | the weather; and the men of the watch, with the ropes in 
tures in Philadelphia. In the meantime, impelled by that | their hands, stood ready to reduce sail at a moment's warn- 
love of admiration, now become the aliment of her soul, she | ing; when suddenly jetting go the helm, the seaman clasped 
first encouraged the earnest gaze, then listened to the ardent || his hands and exclaimed—“ O, Bertha, I adore thee ! 

_ vows, and finally engaged herself to Henry Arnold. Bow-|| “ What's that,” cried the officer, much startled and spring- 
den, after his return, made some remarks disparaging of the | ing to his side. 











bady’s constancy, which was naturally elicited by his disap- | “‘ Steady—no higher,” said the man, whe had i re. 
| pointment. The remark was repeated to Arnold, who, fiery | sumed the helm; and the officer, ing that he had mis- 
' with zeal in behalf of one he deemed perfection, demanded || taken the usual directions of the he , returned to his 
an explanation in a manner so peremptory as to preclude it. | t and renewed his scrutiny of the weather. It is almost 


pos 
A challenge necessarily ensued, and the graveyard of an old | needless to say, that the seaman was, in fancy, enacting on 
deserted church was selected as the place of combat. The | the stage the character which had been assigned to him. 
father of Bowden was apprised of their intention the evening | On the thirty-eighth day, we were on the meridian of the 
previous, and could at once have frustrated it,—but inas- Cape of Good Hope, the southern extreme of Africa; and 
much as his son had @ short time before been engaged in a : lling, mountainous swel' confluent ’ 
similar affair, which had not, it was whispered, redounded pogiatireey -s pr 
pling sea, we floated ly along ; at one moment, 


to his credit, the father, in an unfortunate momeat, deferred | buoyant! poised 
on a crested wave, which, “on the curl, hung pausing;” at 


| his interferemce until the following morning. 
To a wedding cr « duel, alike impelled by love or hate, | another, embosomed in a liquid vale, overhung by crystal 
men are proverbially punctual. T’recisely at the — || parapets, which in an instant crumbied away, and the mighty 
| minute, the parties were on the ground. Whe that from afur | avalanche came on. Aithough rearing plunging like a 
had beheld the quiet scene, would have dreamed of the deadly maddened steed, the gallant ship, obedient to the helm 
crime which was about to pollute it! To the West, embo- | breasted the lofty surge and rode skilfully on herway. A few 
somed in a valley, lay the town, half screened by a light | nights after, the freshening wind compelled us to shorten sail. 
gauze of vapor, which rose and fell as the gentle wind rushed | The topsails had been reefed and hoisted, and the men were 
down the sides, or through the gorges of the hills. The slum- 





returning from aleft, when one of the topmen on an 
ber of the citizens seemed by the lullaby of the | unfastened rope, and before he could regain his foothold, by 
waterfalls, or the monotonous sound of mills whose me- the pitch of the ship, was thrown forward of the yard, and in 
chinery they propelled. To the North, a dense bank of mist, | his fall striking against the outer surface of the foresail, 


gathering its folds to follow the rising sun. denoted the course | which was inflated with the wind, he was glanced overboard 
of the river. The summits of the surrounding hills were | The hife-buoys were immediately cast away; and 

bathed in light; the sweet breath of the morning was abroad. | cuops and every light article, were thrown over the side. in 
and the gushing of streams, and the chaunt from each brake, | hope that one at least might come within the grasp of a strug- 
preciaimed that “the voice of the echo was unbound in the | gling shipmate. The ship was brought as near to the wind 
woods.” The soft wind sighed through the trees, and moan- | as would permit; and immediately after, the startli 
ed along the empty aisles of the time-honored and desolate | notes of the drum summoned the crew to their quarters, 
‘church. Emblems of time and eternity, the people below, | announced the decision of the commander, sustained by the 
warm with the tide of life, breathed freely, while the dead | observation of all, that the tempestuous sea and rising wind 
around, cold and motionless, slept on. Ona tombstone— | forbade the lowering of a boat. The battle laaterns were 
the tablet of mortality—the instruments of death were laid. | lighted fore-and-aft ; look-outs were stationed aloft and aleng 
| The dead slept in peace; while two living beings confronted the deck, and « dead silence reigned throughout the ship; 
each other, embittered with hate. The length of twograves, | for every ear listened for the faintest sound, and every eye 
with the interval between, was assigned asthe distance. The , scanned the wild and dreary waste, to catch a glimpse of their 
principals were planted; and the seconds, beartless and sel- | storm-tossed and doomed companion. 

fish, without an attempt at reconciliation, but with dueregard | What must have been the feelings of that poor wretch, in- 
to themselves, selected a safe position, and gave the word to | stinctively buffeting against the angry element, which he knew 
fire ! | would be his grave ; where the sound of that familiar drum, 


Nerved by the sight of a successful rival before him, the | whose signal he had so often vbeyed, came riding upon the 
aim of Bowden was unerring, and his ball passed through the | gale, and told him that his fears were renlized, and that for 
heart of his enemy. | him there was no ! When the light, through 

It is believed, that it was the intention of Arnold to have || the ports, exhibited his shipmates on the yards rigene 
discharged his pistol in the air, and thereby make room for | their dress distinguishable, and the very anxiet their 
%xplanation: if so, his purpose was changed in an instant. countenances visible—while himself, the object of so much 


Convulsively bounding from the earth when struck, with the — 








scrutiny, although se near, unbeard and unseen, shrieked and 

ee upon his ad ; endeavored | in his : 
to level his pistol, which vibrated as he reeled, and, withthe || W he strove to the, last—and, with the water gur- 
clutch of death, discharged it as he fell. Struck with horror || gling in bis throat and drumming in Soak auth dundee 
rae 9 » sight, Bowden, advanced one fatal step, re- | and eg iy her a gy ho 
ceived the bullet in his braig, and was caught ere he reached || to battle with his fate, can never beknown. In and 
| the earth by his tardy but agonized father. | en See ee 

Side by side sleep the victims of coquetry; while she, in || Our humane commander lingered for hours, and only when 
| the arms of another, lavishes her blandishments, and mocks | the last and faintest ray of the most improbable hope had be- 
the love she cannot feel. come extinet, was the order given to “ bear up” and steer the 
| With light airs from the land, barely sufficient to ri the ted course, . * * e . 
placid surface of the sequestered bay, we slowly sailed out of Da the caty Tani Oat, wo mate Jape Hes Sat pro- 
the harbor of Rio de Janeiro. Bidding adieu to the comforts || montory, the western extremity of the island of Jave, de- 





|, and delights of shore, and almost to the face of civilization, 


noting the entrance of the straits of Sunde. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. to Wednesday morning. An effort would probably be made || destroyed some of them ; but the garden is probably little 





SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11,1841. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 

The present is the last number of Taz New-Yorxer which 
will be issued under ths’ title. On Saturday next we shall 
issue the first number of the New-York Werxty Trisvse, 
a much larger, and so far as regards the extent, freshness and 
variety of its intelligence, u better paper than we have been 
able to make The New-Yorker. It will be a Political jour- 
nal—openly, decidedly, ardently Whig in its opinions and 
inculcations, but candid, temperate in all things, and careful 
to be accurate and just in all ivs statements. We hope to 
render the change an advantageous and acceptable one to the 
great mass of our readers ; but there will be some who will 
dislike the Political character of the paper, and possibly oth- 
“r—who can only have been born in a free country by mis- 
take—who dislike all Politics whatever. To these we shall 
be happy to send that excelleat and popular mammoth Liter- 
ary sheet Tax New Wor-p to the full ameunt for whichthey 
stand credited on our books. This is the best alternative we 





can think of; but those who are still dissatisfied may have | 
their money refunded by applying for it. Can they ask more? | 


A word now to old friends. Seven anda half years ago 
we commenced this paper, in company with two other young 
men whe long since seceded from it to engage in more pro- 
mising avocations. We had few acquaintances, even, in this 
city or vicinity—very few friends whose kindner: could stand 
instead of the experience and capital of which our stock was 


so slender. We had less than fifty subscribers; and for a | 


yeer our receipts |l,ere no proportion to our necessary expen- 
ditures. The system of unlimited credits for newspapers, 
then so universally in vogue, now so generally and happily 


exploded greatly diminished the receipts to which we were |, 


fairly entitled, while our inexperience in business matters 
formed another serious drawback. Commercial revulsions 


and Currency derangements soon followed, constraining us in 
1837 to cut off, at one blow, a third of the circulation we had 


slowly and arduously acquired. But we persevered through |) 


all; and if its publishers have not realized pecuniary advan- 
tages from the paper, they have at least been careful that 
none others should suffer loss. Censidering the times through 
which we have passed, this is a proud consolation. 

The Editerial charge of The New Yorker bas from the first 
devolved on him who now addresses its readers, some of 
whom have been its patrons from thecommencement. Their 
judgement must determine with what integriy and fidelity 
his duties have been performed. At times he has been aided 
in the Literary department by gentlemen of decided talent and 


eminence ; at others the entire conduct has rested with him. | 


Stern necessity has eften required the devotion of a part of his 
time to other employments, while his ardent Political convic- 
tlons have drawn still deeper upon the hours which would 
otherwise have been given to The New Yorker. The conse- 
quences of his name and exertions being thus blended with 
the party struggles of the time have been injurious to the 
standing which this journal has endeavored to maintain as 
an impartial record of transpiring events, and has tended 
to abridge its circulation; this was hardly avoidable. At 
least it is tou late to regret. 

We volunteer no professions of disi 
testations of integrity. If we have done well, those who 
have read our paper know it. We cherish a hope that our 
Editorial course in The New-Yorker, however unfruitful other- 
wise, has won us some friends whose good opinion is of 
value, and whose kindness will follow us into the new path 
we have chosen. If so, our seven years’ labor will have se- 
cured its reward. 


A 





SS 


} 


that day to pass the Revenue bill and adjourn for the session, 
leaving the Bank bill to die in the hands of the President; 
but from what we learned of the views and feelings of Con- 
gress during our recent brief visit to Washington, we are 
confident this cannot prevail. The President must sign or 
veto the bill: he will do the latter, though with great reluc- 


would have been different. 

The resolution designed tv draw out all the ects and in- 
structions of the Government in relation to the McLeod ques- 
_ tion was on Saturday laid on the table of the House, 109 
| to 70. 

The Session will close with hardly a particle of unfinished 
_ business before either House, which is almost without prece- 
dent. For some days the House has had very little to do, 
| but to meet and adjourn, awaiting the action of the codrdi- 
| wate body. 

The Session can hardly continue longer than till next 
| Moday. 


| 


—— 
A VISIT TO MOUNT VERNON. 
Wasnincton, Sept. 4, 1841. 
A Steamboat passage of six miles to Alexandria, and a 
_ drive of nine miles farther in the same southern direction, 
over a wretched road through a thin-soiled, wood-covered 
| country, brought us, in a little less than three hours from this 
city to Mount Vernon. 


cent Potomac, which sweeps partly around it in a south-east 
and then southerly direction ; on the west end south-west, by 
a breken tract of half-grown forest, through which a brooklet 
| has wurn a deep and wide gorge on its way to the river. The 
| cultivated portion of the estate stretches mainly north and 
north-west from the mansion, a plain and modest white house 
of goodly size, which stands near the bank of the Potomac, 
frenting westerly upon the garden and grounds of the estate, 
' around which half a dozen humbler dwellings, tenanted by 
families of black laborers and servants, are scattered with 
litle regard to order or symmetry. The estate is now the 
possession and residence of Mrs. John A. Washington, wid- 
| ow of a nephew of Judge Bushrod Washington, himself the 
nephew of Gen. George Washington : se swiftly do the gen- ] 
erations of men follow each other in their solemn march to | 
| the tomb ! 
The original resting-place of the Father of his Country, | 
and the old fami‘y sepulchre, is south of the mansion, imme- ] 
diately on the bank of the Potomac, though a steep and | 
woody descent of several hundred feet intervenes between 1t |) 
and the water. 
earth, walled over in the rudest manner, and looking far 
| more at its entrance like a hop-kiln or out-door cellar than a 


This sepulchre is a mere excavation in the | 


| 


tance. Under other circumstances and influences the result | 


The estate is completely isolated || 
| from all other cultivation, on the east by the broad, magnifi- 


changed since its world-renowned master stood in its midst, 
save in the greater profusion of its contents. Long may it 
continue to people the mind of the visiter with images of the 
past, and fitly blend its fragrance with the memory of Wash- 
ington ! 

ot pensively we turned our faces from the rest of 
the mighty dead to the turmoil of the restless living—from the 
solemn, sublime repese of Mount Vernon to the ceaseless in- 
trigues, the petty strifes, the ant-hill bustle of the Federal 
City. Each has its own atmosphere; London and Mecca 
are not so unlike as they. The silent, enshrouding woods 
the gleaming, majestic river, the bright, benignant sky—it is 
} fitly here amid the scenes he loved and hallowed that the 
man whose life and character have redeemed Patriotism and 
Liberty from the reproach which centuries of designing 
knavery and hollow profession had cast upon them, now 
calmly awaits the trump of the Archangel. Who does not 
rejoice that the original design of removing his ashes to this 
| City has never been consummated—that they lie where the 
pilgrim may reverently approach them unvexed by the light 
laugh of the time-killing worldling, unannoyed by the vain 
or vile scribblings of the thoughtle-s or the base? Thus may 
they repose for ever! that the heart of the Patriot may be 
invigorated, the hopes of the Philanthropist strengthened and 
| his aims exalted, the pulse of the American quickened and 
| his aspirations purified by a Visit to Mount Vernon! H. G. 














Letters from the Editor. 
Wasnincrton, Friday evening, Sept. 3. 

Well, the Exchange Bank bill passed the S to-day 
| precisely as it came from the House, by 27 to 22 votes—Mr. 
| Archer and every other Whig and Conservative but Mr. 
Rives in the affirmative. The bill now goes 10 the President, 
|| where its fate, unhappily, is not doubtful. It will be vetoed 
|| beyond a question. 

|| And now one word in explanation of the attitude of Con- 
| gress. When the first bill was vetoed, most of the Whig 





1] 
| 


|| Members of each House preferred to go home and take the 
| sense of their constituents before touching the subject again. 
| Mc. Clay was emphatically of this opinion, and came into 
|| the reconsideration very reluctantly. But other counsels 
prevailed, and Mr. Sergeant introduced a new bill, in strict 


| and ore on which I cannot be mistaken. 


conformity with what were understood to be the wishes and 
general views of the President. This is an important point, 
So from being ani- 
mated by any disposition to ‘head’ the President or embar- 
rass him in any way, it was thought that this course weuld 
be welcomed by him as relieving him from an unpleasant po- 


HN etet 


sition, and restore entire cordiality between him aad the sup- 
porters of his Administration. The result has not enswered 
these expectations, but they were not unwarranted. The 
whys and wherefores will become public in due season. 


place of rest for the illustrious departed. But this cemetery || 
| is now deserted and of counse dilapidated. A new and more | And now as to the Cabinet. Up to this moment, the in- 
fitting mausoleum of brick was constructed in 1837, south of | tercourse between the President and his Constitutional ad- 

the garden, and some two or three hundred yards south-west | visers has been uniformly kindly and unbroken. The Secre- 
| of the former, in which the remains of the Washingion family | taries have performed their own duties with unexceptionable 
| are now deposited. It is built on ground sloping to the seuth, fidelity, and abstained from interference either with his du- 
i and the family cemetery is excavated in the hill-side, and is | ties (except in cases where their advice was officially re- 
entered by an iron door ; but in front of this, under the neat | quired) or those of Congress. Yet the universal opinion here 
and appropriate brick structure itself, separated from the 1 is that they will soon, without exception, give place to suc- 
outer world only by a strong iron railing, rest side by side in | cessors. Of this, in fact, there can scarcely be « doubt. 
| two marble sarcophagi, the ashes of Grorcr and Mantua Now, if the President desires to surround himself with a dif- 
| Wasninctox. These marble enclosures are well executed, | ferent Whig Cabinet from the present, I presume there will 
though simple, and I believe were preseated by Mr. T. Struth- } be little objection to his indulging that preference—certainly 

ers, a Philadelphia artist, as a token of affectionate reverence | not on the part of the friends of the present Ministers. But 
_ and admiration for the memory of the deparied. The in- | it ought to be understood that this Cabinet change was medi. 
scription upon the top of each, merely states the name, age | ‘ted, planned, advised—I do not say by Mr. Tyler, but by 





| Mrs. Washington having occurred in 1801, two years after 


and time of the decease of each respectively; the death of | 


those who now possess his confidence—months ago, and en- 
tirely independent of the Bank collision. No effort has been 


The Session of Congress draws swiftly to a close. All | that of her revered consort; and as her age is stated at 71 | spared to draw invidious distinctions between a Cabinet 


the important bills have been matured ; the Revenue bill was | years, while he didnot reach 68, she must have been nearly 


the last, and that was sent back from the Senate to the 
House on Tuesday, and doubtless passed that body finally 
on Wednesday. As it now stands, it exémpts Tea end Cof- 
fee from duty, and taxes diamohds, jewelry, &c. which had 
been left out in the House. The only objection to taxing 
these articles was the great facility of smuggling them ; but 
this was overruled by the obvious propriety of subjecting 
them to impost. In our judgement, the exemption of Tea 
and Coffee was impolitic if the Tariff is to be a Revenue 
one ; but if the loss on this is to be made up on articles which 
come in competition with our own products, very well. The 
bill appears to be on the whole a very judicious one. 


| read it. 


i! 
i 


two years his senior. There is another inscription on the foot 
of Washington's sarcophagus, but I was not near enough to 





After musing an hour by the sepulchre, we were conducted 
through the garden by a communicative black man, who re- 
joices in the appellation of Bill Smith, and who has been forty 








| 
| 
i} 


| 


| planted by the haad of Washington. Peaches, pears, lemons, | 
| oranges, are thickly surrounded by the aloe, myrtle, rose, ge- | 





The Bank bill remained in the hands of the Prevident up 


years on the estate, having come there with Bushrod Wash- 
ington soon after the decease of the Ex-President. The gar- | 
den is rich in rare and valuable plants, among them are many || 


ranium, &c., as well as plants whose unfamiliar names escape 


me, The burning of an adjoining building few years sinc u 


formed by Gen. Harrison and one selected by Mr. Tyler for 
himself. Well, we shall soon have one of the latter charac- 
ter, and I hepe if Whig principles and measures are thereby 
promoted, all will yet be weil. 

It is understood that Judge Aver P. Ursnur of North- 
ampton Co. Virginia, will be the Premier and Secretary of 
State under the new regimé. Of this, I believe there can be 
no doubt. For the other places, I hear many names—Ca'eb 
Cushing of Mass., Balie Peyton of Lou., Thomas B. King of 
Ga. (for the Navy,) Walter Forward of Pa., and Charles A. 
Wickliffe of Ky. (for Postmaster General,) &c. &. [name 
these simply as they reach me. I think no change will be 
made until after the adjeurnment of Congress, 
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widely different versions are in circulation. Some of them 
assert with confidence that he is decidedly favorable to the 
creation of an institution to furnish a National Currency and 
facilitate Exchanges, and that he only wishes time to mature 
and bring out » plan fer that purpose. Qn the other hand, | 
I meet many intimate friends of the President who are averse | 





to any Bank at all, and insist that, in the present state of the | 
Country, no such institution could answer any good purpose. ‘| 


The next Veto Message, I trust, will be more lueid with re- 
gard to the President’s views tha™ the last. 


The Land Distribution bill was not returned with the | 
President's signature to-day, but I understand it has been | 
signed, and will be sent in to-morrow. I “hink it would have | 


been to-day, but for the early adjournment of the House. 
Wasuincron, Sept. 5, 1841. 


I am induced to believe that tke Veto on the Exchange | 
Bank Bill will be sent in on Wednesday—not eatlier. It | 


will be forwarded to New-York by express, and probably ar- h 
rive early next morning. | 

The intelligence of ‘ Patriot’ movements on the frontier | 
and in the interior of New-York, causes much solicitude here | 
A Goverament express was despatched North on that sab- 
ject last evening. ' 





I will merely mention a rumor which got afloat here to-day 
that Mr. Webster was called out of church this morning to | 
give Mr. Fox his passports! The story is absurd in every | 
respect, but its currency is an indication of geaeral excita- 
bility on the subject. } 

And now for a few Cabinet rumors. I give them as I find 
them floating about the City. They are 

1. That Mr. Crittenden will resign the Attorney General- | 
ship on the coming in of the second Veto, even jf he should | 
do it ‘ solitary and alone.’ } 

2. That Mr. Bell, who hed at first resslved to retire also, | 
hes concluded to remain at his post—at le*.st for the present. | 

3. That an offer of the Attorney Generalship to John V. 
L. McMahon of Baltimore has been pointedly declined by | 
him. 
4. That Balie Peyton—formerly M. C. from Tennessee 
now District Attorney at New Orleans—on being solicited te 
take the War Department, peremptorily declined, and volun- | 
teered the opinion that not another man could be found in the 
nation se well fitted by experience and knowledge of our In- 
dian affairs for that post, as John Bell. Whereupor it was 
resolved that Mr. Bell should be induced to remain, if pos- 
ar ihink there can be no doubt that the President is now 
anxious that there shall be no break-up of the Cabinet at | 
present—in fact, that there shall be no general resignation at | 
anytime. He desires that Mr. Webster shall remain at all | 
events. I think, too, that he is desirous of conciliating thore | 
who have here been alievated by the exercise of the Veto, | 
and that his next Veto Message will evince that desire. It 
is confidently stated by some of his intimate friends that he | 
enly desires time to mare a plan of National Finance which | 
shall effectually create a uniform currency and equalize ex- 
changes. I doubt on these points—not the disposition but 
the ability to evolve any thing strictly novel and at the same 
time efficient on this subject. ) 

Aspects change here from day today. The new Veto 
Message is the key to the future. Let us await it with | 


what patience we may. H. G. 
— 


Raope Istaxp.—A semi-annual election for a House of 
Representatives was held throughout this State last week. 
The Whigs succeeded as usual in electing about three-fourths 
of the members. There was no excitement and a slim 
turn-out. 

A more serious movement took place a day or two pre- 
vious. By the Royal Charter which stands for a Constitu 
tion of this State, nene but Freeholders and their eldest sons , 
are entitled to vote. The disfranchised citizens justly re- 
gard this exclusion as a grievance, and they have often | 
struggled to remove it, but in vain. They have at length 4 
called a Constitational Convention, and last week elected | 
Delegates to frame a State Constitution, which they insist | 
will, when formed, have legal force and validity, the same as 
if regularly called by the censtituted authorities, held under | 
existing laws, and approved by the legal voters of the State. || 
We heartily wish them suceess in attaining their ultimate ob- | 
ject; but we fear this step will lead only to anarchy, collision | 


and ill-will. We shall sec. i 


07 Hon. Mances Mortow has been nominated for 


Governor, and Hon. Dr. H. H. Cust.ps for Lieut. Governor, | will those pernicious doctrines, which lead to such conse- 
# quences, be tolerated ? 


b the Opposition in Massachusetts, 





HI 


THE NEW-YORKER. 
Micuteax.—The Opposition have nominated Jonn S_ 
Barry of St. Joseph Co. for Governor, and O. D. Ricn- 
arpvson of Oakland Co. for Lieut. Governor. Isaac S. Cra- 
ry and Kingsley S. Bingham were epposing eandidates for 


Governor, and the final nomination was not quite unanimous. 



















Washington Correspondence. 

| -_—— Y, August 31. 
|| In the House of Representatives to-day, Mr. Frinton, 
| in reply to an inquiry of Mr. Woop, stated that the Com- 
| mittee of Ways and Means had determined to make no 


eee farther appropriations at the present Session for the com 
K Acexanper Rives, brother of the U. S. Senator, is || pletion of the Custom-House at New-York. 


a candidate for the Virginia House of Delegates from Albe-  — The resolution on the McLeod case was taker up and Mr. 

maarle co, vice Isaac A. Coles, deceased. He isa Conservative | Banxarp spoke his hour on the general subject, in defence 

and avows his suppert of the Administration. | of the course of Mr. Waaster, and maintaining that the af- 
————aae | . 

E> Moses C. Goon, a Conservative State Senator from the | fair connected with the burning of the Caroline being a tres. 
Wheeling District, Va. has resigned. A special election | P®#8 on our soil contrary to the treaty with Great Britain, 
will be held for a successor. The District is Whig, but as ¥®S ® matter between the two Governments. The resolu- 
Ohio county very rarely comes out, it is quite likely te 40" Wes laid over. , 
choose an Opposition Senator, subverting"the Whig ascen-| A bill to enlarge the Corporation of Georgetewn, reported 
dancy in that branch of the Government. || by Mr. Unperwoop, from the Committee on the District of 

—=—naatiiiaipeaiedan | Columbia, twice read and referred to the Committee of the 

3” Messrs. Joux H. Preasants, of the Richmond 


Whole. 
Whig, and Jony S. GaLtaner advertise that they will soon 





| contended for in the late canvass.’ 


The Fortification bill was again taken up, the question 
commence the publication of a new Whig Journal at Wasb- | 


ington city. They promise to ‘ raise the true Whig flag, and | 
do battle te the best of their abilities for the integrity of the | 
great Whig party, and the consummation of all the Reforms 
Tt will, without doubt, 
be an able and influential paper. 


i 

Tue Bask or tak Usite States on Saturday last ex- 
ecuted a formal assignment of its remaining assets for the | 
benefit of its creditors. The assignees are James Robertson, 
President; James S. Newbold, Cashier ; Thomas S. Taylor, | 


being on the amendment of the Senate, appropriating 
$75,000 for a site for a Western, North-Western, or South 
Western Armory. Various Members spoke, designating a)- 
most as many different sites, each one insisting that his 
selection was the proper one. The House refused to con- 
cur in the amendment, and, on motion of Mr. Summers of 
Va., adopted, by a vote of 120 Yeas te 42 Nays, an amend- 
ment appropriating for this purpose $5,000, the selection 
to be made by the President, and approved by Congress. 

Mr. Morcay moved a re-consideration of the vote refus 


| Assistant Cashier ; Hermon Cope, Esq., and Hon. Richard | ing to concur in the Senate's amendment, appropriating 


H. Bayard, of Delaware. All but Mr. Bayard at once | #30,000 for South-Western Surveys. The motion failed : 
accepted the trusts confided to them, and he has probably | Yeas 80, Nays 86. A Committee of conference was then ap- 


| cent. discount. 
_ Stock will hardly in any case be worth apy thing. 


since done so. The property assigned consists mainly of | 
Stocks in various Internal Improvement Corepanies in Penn- | 
sylvania, which will probably bring but a small part of their | 
cost. 
The Bank isirrecoverably down. Its Stock is now worth 
but § or 9 per cent in the market; its notes are 30 to 35 per |, 
The latter may yet be paid in full, but the 





Tue Sirx Gurtcre.—The American Institute offer a | 


| premium of Firty Dottars axp a Gotp Mepat for “ the | 


best Treatise on Silk for the young culturist—from the plant- | 
ing of the mulberry to the completion of the reeling.” The 
Managers state in their Circular that the object is to have | 
embodied in a short pamphlet, intelligibly expressed, all the 
important practical knowledge which has been obtained—a 
cheap and sure guide to the young culturist, adapted to our 
country. Such a work would be of great value and dispel 
that confusion which conflicting publications have created. 
Mr. Tinelli, an Italian silk grower, who exhibited the | 
splendid varieties of cocoons at the Thirteenth Fair, and who 
is acknowledged to be a shilfal silk culturist of accurate ob- 
servation, remarks as follows in his address before the Insti 
tution: ‘“‘ The experience of more than half a century has_ 
effectually convinced every person conversant with the cult 
ure of silk that our soil, our climate, our pure and dry atmos | 
phere, and our silvery waters are eminently adapted to the | 
culture of silk. It is proved almost with a mathematical pre- 
cision, that we could in a short time not only dispense with | 


| silk of foreign erigin, but even supply the European markets 


with this highly valued article. The ever increasing impor 
tation of every kind of foreign silk into the United States, and 
the unfavorable balance of our commerce with foreign na- 
tions, imperiously requires some efficient measures to increase 
our agricultural products and to diminish the ruinous drain 
on our resources.” 

We have before us the exports of domestic produce of the 
year 1826: The exports of the Fisheries amounted wo 
$2,666,053 ; of the Forest, $5,361,740. Of Agriculture— | 
Pork, $1,383,344; Beef, $699,116; Fleur, $3,572,599; 
Rice, $2,548,750. Total frum all the foregoing sources, 1 
$16,231,607. 

The imports of foreign Silk for the same period were as | 


i 


follows: Free of duty, $20,331,896 ; paying ad valorem duty | 
from China, $2,721,180. Total, $23,053,076. 

Thus it appears that the imports of Silk alone in 1836 
exceeded all our imports from the fisheries, the forest and | 
from agriculture, as named above, $9,821,469, which balance | 
we had t» pay or secure to be paid. This was the year such | 
large quantities of our State stocks were sold in England. | 
This is the result of what is called free trade. How long || 


: 





pointed, and the House adjourned. 

The House, much in advance of the Senate, have almost 
entirely transacted their business, and are prepared for an 
adjournment wherever the Senate, progressing at the tardy 
pace which it cannot avoid, owing to the unwearied opposi- 
tion of the minority at every step, shall have transacted their 
business. Mr. Bucnanan to-day expressed his belief, a« 


| well as hope, that this would take place by Monday next; 


but it seems quite improbable. 

In the Senate, Mr. Mexr:cx from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, reported the House bill, making an 
appropriation fer the funeral expenses of the late General 
Harrison ; which was taken up, and passed without debate. 

The bill making an appropriation for the relief of the Post 
Office Department, was reported by Mr. Henderson, taken 


up, and occupied the Senate during the day. 


An amendment of the Committee applying $15,000 of the 
appropriation fer the employ of 13 extra clerks for one year. 


| and for stationery, to assist the Auditor in bringing up the 


arrearages of accounts, was adopted. 

Much debate was elicited, and the Opposition with the ex- 
ception of Messrs. Becnaxax and Watxen, opposed the 
bill, as being an innovation on long established usage, con- 
trary to the design of the Constitution, and contending that 


| this Department stood alone and should receive no aid from 


the Treasury. 

Mr. Besxtow offered an amendment, as he professed, for 
the means of increasing the revenue, to deprive members of 
Congress, of the franking privilege during the recessess of 
Congress, ex-members for the nine months after the expira- 


_ tion of their service, and new members prier to their service. 


The amendment was rejected, no question was taken on the 
bill, and the Senate adjourned. Arovs. 
Weprespay, Sept |. 
In Sexate, to-day, the bill to satisfy the outstanding re- 


| servation to the Choctaw Indians, was taken up, and after 


some conversation, a metien to re-commit having failed, the 


bill was passed. 
The Revenue Bill then coming up as the unfinished busi- 


ness, Mr. Bennizy moved to lay it on the table to take up 


the Fiscal Corporation bill. 

Mr. Rives hoped they would go on with the Revenue bill, 
and finish it before they took up this biil. He had not ex- 
amined the bank bill, as he had not expected it would be 
taken up. 

Mr. Car hoped the bill would be taken up, as it was the 
geneval understanding yesterday. (Mr. Woopsvnr said it 
was.) He (Mr. C.) said he had made up his mind to vote 
for the bill; although it did not all he could wish, yet it 
would do much good. 

Mr. ArcHeR on account of his colleagues being unpre- 
pared would let the matter pass over. He was prepared 


for it himself, and should vote fer the bill, 








Mr. Rives further spoke against taking up the bill, and 
said be was decided as to his vote, in the present shape of 
the bill; ‘he could not, and would not vote for the dill,’ but 
should be very happy to have it so shaped that he could. 
Messr_. Caznoun and Woopsvury wished the bill taken 
up, and disposed of,as they knew full well till that was done, 
no adjournment, for which members were most anxious, 
could be had. 
The Revenue Bill was then laid on the table, by a vote of 


34 Yeas to 14 Nays, and the ‘ Fiscat Corporation’ Bill | 


was taken up and read through. 
Mr. Berrien then, as Chairman of the Committee, who 







NJ 


dil 


sure now proposed was a medium between that which had || He imagined that after availing themselves of the Presi- 
been rejected by the President and the Sub-Treasury ; it was | dent’s hospitalities, and by no means overlooking the Cham- 
removed from all constitutional objections; it was in an emi- ‘| agn e, they retired with the utmost good feeling. 

| went degree ‘proper’ as well as ‘necessary,’ and, being ex- || Messrs, Caruoun, Kino, and Bucuawan severally replied 
| actly adapted to ‘present circumstances, was the grand de- || to the remarks of Mr. Cray, and denied that they were at 
| sidaratum, which should be eagerly grasped by all who had the the President’s House that evening; Mr. Calhoun called on 
| interests and the perpetuity of the Government in view. No || Mr. Archer, who was there, to state who were present. 

, measure of finance but this remaining, he pointed out the ut- || Mr, Ancuer said he having been called on, would state, 
| ter fallacy of the argument, that it should be dependent for that he was there, and there was a room full of Loco-Focos. 
its action on the consent of every one of twenty-six sovereign This caused a general burst of laughter. The debate was 
States, over which Congress had no control, and some one of || farther continued till a very late hour, on various topics entire- 


GENERAL NEWS. 








| 
} 


which might not see fit to act on it at all, thus suspending or 





reperted it, spoke upwards of two hours and a half in defence 
of the bill. He maintained its censtitutionslity, and that the 
scruples on this point which had existed with reference to the 
other bill were avoided in this. He referred to the Presi- 
dent's Message at the commencement of the Session, to the 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and to the Veto 
Message, and held that this bill exactly conformed to the 
views of the Executive Department, expressing at the same 
time his decided belief that it would meet with favor there. 

The bill was then open to amendments, and none being 
offered, it was reported to the Senate. Cries of ‘ engress 
ment’ were then heard, and no one rising, the question was 
about to be taken, when Mr. Cray very briefly stated that 
he should vote for the bill ; although it was not such a one as 
he wished, the Constitution authorised and the people de- 
manded, yet it would do much good, and he would take it 
in preference to nore. 

Mr. Bewton effered amendments, to prohibit States from 
becoming subscribers to the Stock, to prohibit Corporations 
from the same, to provide that corporators of Corporation 
subscribers should be citizens of the United States, that the 
Stock sheuld only be transferable to citizens of the United 
States, and that Corporations should pay $50, instead of $10 
per share, at the time of their subscription; all which were 
rejected, with but very little debate, the first by a vote of 18 
Yeas to 28 Nays, the second by 21 Yeas to 26 Nays, the third 
by 20 Yeas to 26 Nays, the fourth by 20 to 27, and the fifth 
by 21 to 28. He styled it the ‘ physical—physic—Fiscal ' 
Cc ion. 

Mr. Rives should not vote for the bill unless amended.— 
It conferred on the agencies the unlimited power ef discount- 
ing bills of exchange in the United States, and independently of 


their consent. He held that agencies might be admitted into | 


the States without their express assent, on the principle of | 
the comity of nations, but to be subject to be removed at ihe | 


will of the States, and to be entirely prohibited from dis- , 


counts of exchanges as well as promissory notes. 

A motion to adjourn by Mr. Preston failed: Yeas 20; 
Nays 28. Cries of “ Engrossment ” was again heard. 

Messrs. Watxer and Aten offered amendments, the 
former to provide that the bills should be at short time, and 
on goods actually shipped ; and the latter, to make the | 
stockholders responsible in their private capacity to the 
amount of their respective stock, in case the corporation 


failed to redeem its obligations in specie. These were re- || 
presumed, was the Senator from Alabama, [ Mr. King,] ready " 


jected—the first by 21 20 27, and the second by 2 to 28. 

The Senate then adjourned without taking the question, to 
give Mr. AncHER an opportunity to present his views, which 
it is understood will be very brief. The questien is expected 
to be taken to-morrow, without much debate, the Locos hav- 
‘ing given that up from their anxiety te adjourn, which is now 
calculated at Wednesday next. 

The Hovse agreed to the Senate's amendment to the Post 
Office Appropriation bill, and adjourned at 12 o'clock.— 
They are out of business. Arovs. 


-- Tuvasoay, September 2. | 
In Sexatr, to-day, the bills from the House making ap- 


prepriations fer the erection of the Statue of Washington in | 
the Rotunda of the Capitol, and for the Potomac bridge, 
were passed—the latter with an amendment. 

The “ Fiscal Corporation” Bill was again taken up, and 


| entirely destroying the very life of our Government. He — 
, could not tell what fate it would meet with the President, | 


|, but considered it aa ‘ easy to see what could not be seen’ as 
, for any human power to point out constitutional defects in it. 
If the President saw fit to veto it, under constitutional scru- 
ples, let him take the tremendous responsibility. It was 
said if this were vetoed, the Whig party would be destroyed. 
This was not the case: the Whig party would be in the best 


call here—to provide some fiscal agent for Gevernment, 
| would be appreciated and rewarded in the plaudit of ‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servants, who have done all within 
| the utmost limits of human power under the circumstances.’ 


| entirely opposing this measure, as more odious in every as- 
, pect than an old-fashioned United States Bank ; he consid- 


| it—far more so than the Senator's from Missouri (Mr. Ben- 
| ton’s) appellation of “ Meal-Tubs,” “ Botts,” &c. bank. He 

referred to the Harrisburg Convention, denied that the ques- 
| tion of “bank or ne bank,” or any other principle was set- 


| ed multitude from every nation, and tribe, and kindred, and 
| tongue, politically. He also expressed his desire and be- 
, lief that the President would veto the bill; and held that he 
could, consistently with his principles, do no otherwise. 
Mr. Crary replied eloquently and with great effect to the 
Senator's remarks. Of all the divers characters composing 
| the Harrisburg Convention, he would say there were none in 
favor of low wages. What sort ofa party, he asked, must 
that have been to be so signally defeated by a union that had 
no principles at all—as the Senator had described the Whig 
party? Herescued Mr. Trier from the imputations threwn 
on him, in case he signed the bill, and believed, from the 
principies expressly laid down in his Veto Message, as well 
as from these uniformly maintained by him, that this mea- 
sure would conform to his views and receive his sanction. 
Rumor had said thet a party ef the Opposition visited the 
President's House the night after the Veto;—he knew no- 
thing as to the fact, but he would suppose a case, which he 





| 


mest graphically and jocosely described. There, he would | 


imagine, among those gathered fer the purpose of the great 
congratulation, the Senator from South Carolina, [ Mr. Cal- 


| that had ever issued from his metaphysical brain; there, he 


te settle, in the most positive manner, any question of order 
that might arise. He supposed that many others were present, 
hom he went onto characterise, to the no small amuse- 
| ment of the dense crowd in the galleries, as well as the Sen- 
ators and Represeatatives on the floor, among whom he sup- 
| posed the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Buchanan] as 
their distinguished leader, addressing the President in some- 
| thing like the following manner: 
| “ May it please it your Excellency: My political friends 
, and myself have come this afternoon, to deposit at yorr Ex- 
cellency's feet, the evidences of our loyalty and devotion.— 
| We have come, more paarticularly, to express to your Excel- 
_ leney the congratulations te which we think you are entitled, 
_ for having relieved the country from the danger of a vielation 
, of its Constitution, by the establishment of a Bank of the 


| possible condition ; their efforts to fulfil the object of their | 


Mr. Bucnanan replied to the remarks of Mr. ARcHER, ; 


| ered “ Kite-flying Fiscality” the most appropriate name for | 


| tled there, and said that assemblage was composed of a mix-_ 


houn, ] looking as if he was deducting the nicest abstraction | 








Mr. Ancuer spoke about two hours in able argument in | United States; and we owe to your Excellency our special 
favor of the bill. He contended that there were but two | acknowledgments, for the Vete with which you have favored 
modes to be employed by Government in the collection and | the country to<day; and for special reasons—we struggied 
disbursement of the revenue—one was, hy the empleyment \ with your Excellency's friends, in both Houses of Congress, 
of individuals, or the Sub-Treasury system; and the other, fo days and weeks together; we exhausted all our powers 
by means of corporations ; which mode included the State | of logic and argument to defeat it, but in spite of that, the 
deposit system, and a general Fiscal Agent for the Govern- friends of your Excellency, in both Houses, proved too strong 
ment. | for us, and carried the measure against our united exertions ; 

The Sub-Treasury and the Deposit Systems had been re || and we come now to thank your Excellency that you have 
jected, and the employ ef the third in some form was abso- | done that against your friends, which we could not sccom- 
lutely necessary to the vitality of Goverament, The mee- |. plish with all our exertions.” 


I 


_ ly disconnected with the bill, and it was hoped that the ques 
tion would be taken on the third reading. 

Mr. Berrien wished as Chairman, whe reported the 
| bill, to reply to some of the remarks that had been offered, 
|| and moved an adjournment. He was appealed to by Messrs. 
t Linn, Sevier and others to let the question be taken, and 
| then speak on the final passage of the bill. He, however, 
|| declined withdrawing the motion, and, it being carried by 
4 Yeas 28, Nays 18, the Senate adjourned. 
| In the House or Representatives a resolution reported 

by Mr. Kenxepy of Maryland, to appoint a Select Com- 
| mittee of 12 members to sit during the recess and examine 


| and report on the Tariff, was laid on the table by Yeas 87, 
| Nays 52. 

A resolution offered by Mr. G. Davis of Ky., to reduce 
the price of the printing of the Department to that of Con- 
* gress, was adopted7~ ~~ 

A report was made from the Committee of Elections on 
; the election case of Mr. Levy, now sitting delegate from 
_ Florida, that he is not a citizen of the United States. The 
report was ordered printed. 

The House adjourned at an early hour. Arcus. 

Farpay, Sept. 34, 1841. 

In Senate, Mr. Catnocn presented a series of resolutions 
| passed at a meeting in Clarke Co. Va., commending the poli- 
'| ey of the party in power and in favor of sustaining the Veto. Mr. 
|| Preston moved that it be laid on the table, but withdrewhis mo- 
' tion until Messrs. Calk and B had made remarks in 
favor of printing them, when he briefly rejoined and then re- 
newed the motion which prevailed, Yeas 26, Nays 17. 
| The jvint resolution from the House relating to the print- 
| ing of the Departments was read twice and referred to the 
| Committee on the Library. 

The bill frem the House to repeal Sect. 6. of the Act pass- 
‘ed July, 1838, for the support of the Military Academy and 
to prohibit any investment of the U. S. funds in the State 
| Stocks was read twice and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 
| On motion of Mr. Buehanan, the bill from the House al- 
‘lowing the franking privilege to be extended to Mrs. Harri- 
son, was read in Committee of tlie whole and passed. 

The joint resolution from the House, making it the duty of 
the Atterney General, to examine into the titles of lands for 
public buildings, &c., was read twice and referred to the 
Committee on Finances. 

i The Fiscat Cerroration Bitt then came up; being 
_ briefly debated by Messrs. Simmons and Berriex, Mr. Wat- 





- 


, KER offered an amend ment inserting a new section, claiming 
, for Congress the power to ‘ modify or repeal,’ which was re- 
_ jected, Yeas 20, Nays 28. The question was then upon its 
| third reading, which was ordered by the following vote : 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Rates, Berrien, Choate, 

| Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, Evans, Graham, Henderson, 
Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, South- 
ard, Tallmadge, White, W oodbridge— 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, ll Calhoun, Clay, of 
Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, McRoberts, Mouton, 
Nicholson, Pierce, Rives, Sevier, Smith, of Connecticut, 

|| Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, Wright, Young—22. 
| The bill was then read a third time and finally passed. 

The Fortification Bill was then taken up and Mr. Pres- 

| Ton moved that the Senate concur with the amendment of 
the House, which was to strike out $75,000 for the Western 
| Armory, and insert $5,000. After debate by Mr. Berton 
| against, and Mr. Preston in favor of the amendment, it was 
|| adopted, Yeas 27, Nays 19. 
|| The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
\| tive business and then adjourned. 
The Hovsr, on motion of Mr. Brices, took up the joint 
| resolution giving the franking privilege to Mrs. Harrison du- 
ring life. Mr. ANDREWS effered an amendment which was 
adupted, striking out the words ‘ weighing two ounces and 
jumder.’ At the instance of Mr. Cusaino, the Resolution 
| was changed to an Act, read in that form a third time and 


i finally peseed, 
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On leave Mr. Fitter offered a resolution requiring the 
Secretary of State to repert te the House, as soon after the 
commencement of the next session as practicable, a state- 
ment of the privileges and restrictions of the commercial in- i 
tercourse of the United St#tes with all foreign nations, with | 
columns showing the average amount and value of the arti- 
cles exported to each country for the years 1838, 1839, and | 
1840, and of the duties on the same; together with a sum- | 
mary of the average aggregate value of exports to each coun- | 
try for those years, of articles, the growth, produce, or manu-— 
facture of the United States, with the average amount of du- | 
ties thereon accruing toeach country. The resolution was 
adopted. 





The resolution offered by Mr J. G. Frorp, requesting the | 


President to inform the House whether any officer of the 
Armyor the AttorneyGeneral lias since March 4th, been direct- 
ed to visit New York for any purpose connected with the 
trial of McLeod, &«., then eame up. After some debate by 
Messrs. Floyd, Everett and Boardman the House adjourned. 
Satvurpay, September 4. 

The Distrisution aypj Pa ¢mption Bite has received 
the signature of the President, as was to-day announced to 
the House of Representatives, and thus has become a law. 

In the House the resolution relative to McLeod was dis- 
cussed in a manner that excited much interest by Mr. Ap- 
ams during his hour. 

The motion of Mr. Boarpmas to lay the bill on the table 
was then renewed, and carried 109 Yeas to 70 Nays. 

& Thus the resolution which has served as a cause of debate 
in the absence of other business was laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr J.C. Crank it was resolved, that no 
purchase of paper for the use of the House, be made until 
the Committee of Reform appointed on that subject submit 
@ report to the House at the next session of Congress. 

The House adjourned at an early hour; they have now no 
business before them. 

In the Senate, the Ordnance Bill from the House, was ta- 
ken up, discussed at some length, and laid over to Menday 

The Revenve bill was again taken up, the question being on 
the amendment offered some few days since by Mr. Woop- 
BURY, to exempt from duty “ tea and coffee.” 

Mr. Cray, as Chairman of the Committee who reported 
the bill, gave a general exposition of the wants of the Treasu- 
ry, and the consequent imperative necessity for the passage 
of the bill as a means for providing revenee. He entered 
into the subject in detail, and showed from statistical tables 


that the total deficit for the present year in the actual income | 
of the Government amounted tothe enormous sum of sixteen | 


millions dollars. This excluded the issue of Treasury notes, 


and receipts under the loan authorised this session ; the Trea- | 


sury Notes to the amount of six millions beingtaken frem the 
sixteen, still left ten millions deficit. This would absorb all 
the loan except two millions which would be more than con- 
sumed by the appropriations of the present session, so that 
the year 1842 would be commenced without a single dollar in 
the Treasury, and millions in debt. Four millions of Trea- 
sury Notes were to be redeemed in the first half of 1842, as 
well as a third of the loan authorised this Session, being 
four millions, made eight millions falling on the year 1842, 
beside the current expenses. The revenue, taking the same 
as from customs of the year 1841, was twelve and a quarter 
millions—deducting the eight millions, it ieft four and a 
quarter millions, as the total amount of actual revenue, ap- 
plicable to the expenditures of Government in 1842. 

He then estimated what this estimate would be, under 
this bill, taking as a standard the average annual imports for 
the last four years. The probable ~evenue weuld be twenty- 
three millions. The question was what would be the expen- 
ditures ; they had averaged daring the four years of Van 
Buren’s Administration, twenty-eight millions per annum ; 
he hoped this would be able to be reduced to twenty-two mil- 
tions, which was the lowest year, or even twenty millions, 
and every possible economy would be exercised. Were this 
taken from the probable amount of revenue, it would leave 
an excess of only one million in the mosr favorable circum- 
stances, to pay the centingent expenses of Government. 
Thus it appeared that there was an absolute need of the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

He opposed the amendment pending, and preferred a duty 
on tea and coffee to a violation of the Compromise act, which 
must otherwise unavoidably take place. 

Messrs. Woonevnr, Canous, and Bestow advocated 
the amendment, which was 
Nays 10. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


Mr. ALLEN moved to exempt salt frem duty. [toemer of which ariclee wes uhjectd wo 30 
After some remarks on this, and without taking the ques- || to Sascaiiiieasndae — 


tidn, the Senate adjourned. EE EN nog | On motion of Mr. Cray, the time fixed for the bill to take 
In the Senate, to-day, Mr. Bextox moved to lay before ten meee sain » by Mr. 
the President, the late of the Sec of the Treas- ||". ommmhe the dens passage, being 

= eget | rejected by a vote of 17 to 32, and by Mr. CaLnoun to make 


ury, sh owing the amount ef Public Lands prepared for sale, | 
call dae teenth tone wy | it the 30th November, by 9 to 28. The motion was carried, 


Mr. Suita, of In., warmly opposed the motion, as disre- and thus on the 30th September, 1841, the act goes into 
spectful to the President; and after seme conversation, on °PCT#ton, except by an amendment of Mr. Bates, that it 
hs wnadicm, 01 Wen hil'en Wis tie. | shall not apply to articles shipped from beyond the Cape of 

The Revenue Bill was then taken up, and with reference | Geod Hope. and which left their last place of lading prior to 


finally adopted—Yeas 29, amendments of the Committee, were agreed to, in one vote, || Royal Mail Steamer which sails from 


to amendments, occupied the Senate during the day. The | the Ist August ult. 
| tine question is expected to-morrow. | The Bill was ordered to be engrossed, and afterwards 
‘The amendment of Mr. Bextox to exempt salt from | passed, by Yeas 34, Nays 11, the Whigs, together with 
| duty was, after considerable debate, rejected—Yeas 21, \ Messrs, Bucnanan, Cray of Ala., Futon, Kiva, Sevirn, 
| Nays 23. The amendment of Mr. WALKER to exempt | STURGRON and Youre voting for it. 
‘gunny bags was rejected. The amendment of Mr. Bu-|) The Diplomatic Appropriation Bill from the House was 
| cwanan to repeal the law exempting railroad iron from | taken up, and amended by striking out $9,000 which was 
| duty and subjecting it to a duty of 20 per cent. being modi- | for outfit and salary of Chargé d'Affairs at Naples. A pro- 
| fied at the suggestion of Mr. Berries so that it shall not | vision was alse appended to this Bill appropriating three 
| ake effect till the 34 of March 1843 with regard to iron, || months extra salary to clerks, messengers, and watchmen, 
| which is necessary in the construction of railroads already | &c. about the Capitol, for their services this session. The 
| commenced, was adopted. ‘Cloves’ were subjected to a | Bill was then engrossed, and passed. 
| duty, on motion of Mr. Evaxs. On motion of Mr. Cray,a | In the Hovss, @ resolution to allow per diem pay and 
| proviso was appended to the 2d section that no duty shall be | Mileage to William Smith, Esq. claimant of the seat of Linn 
levied under its provisions exceeding 20 per cent. ad valorem. | Banks as representative from Virginia, was discussed at 
Resolutions of meetings in Amelia and Surry Counties, | some length and laid on the table. 
Virginia, were presented—the former by Mr. Jones in the | The resolution postponing the case of David Levy sitting 
House, the latter by Mr. Bex tox in the Senate—condemn- delegate from Florida till next session was adopted: Yeas 
ing the Measures af this Session, approving the Veto of the | 1°9, Nays 44. 
| President, and opposing a Protective Tariff. They were A bill reported by Mr. Dawsow of Ga., appropriating 
laid on the table, and the latter ordered to be printed. , $33,000 to repair fortifications on Staten Island, was passed 


i. ° ° 
‘In the House, Mr. Scumens, from the Committee of | in Committee of the Whole, and in the House. It was then 


| Retrenchment in the Expenditures of the House, reported a | *€* t© the Senate, and referred to their Military Committee. 
|| resolution authorizing that Committee to report next session. t Mr. Ferais, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, re- 
| Mr. Wattersos moved an amendment that the Postmaster || Ported « resolution requesting the President of the United 
|! of the House keep an account of the stationary used by each | States to take measures for the rescue of the American citi- 

waitin: f zens now British prisoners of state, in exile at Van Dieman’s 
| Mr. Sustwers made a statement showing that fifteen bar- || /#4- 

rele of ink had been used thie Session, and giving an account { Messrs. Feanis and Heimes advocated, and Mr. Adaws 

of the consumption of other articles, among which are quills, opposed the mution. 

on the making of which, a little less than $500 has been | The House chen adjourned. 

paid. The resolution was adopted. |) The bill making appropriations for the Potomac bridge 

The report of the Committee of Elections, that David Levy | ba# passed both Houses. Anovs. 

Esq. sitting delegate frem Florida, is not acitizen of the | —— i 
| United States, was taken up. SS ; and consent of the Senate. 
Mr. Lev argued hie case with ability, and urged a | E48? Brooxs, Collector of the Castoms at Detroit, 
“postponement of it till next sessien to enable him to collect |“ Tyronone H. McCatan, Judge of the U. 3. in the Dis 
furnher proof of his citizenship. | tnct of Louisiana. 
| The House adjourned without a decision of the case. 


| 


a 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
and with the advice 


a 


TREASURY NOTES. 





Atcrs. | Tarasway Derantuent, September 1, 184). 
| oa Tvesvay, Sept 7. | . Amount of T Hesse imooed wader the provision of seas of 
|The Extra Session of Congress is rapidly drawing toa | ‘R'Sjeemed of thowe leewes..-+cc.22ccc 22. cuscct ‘Madea te 
| close, the House having some days since completed its busi- | Leaving outstanding....................00 senses Q1816,973 09 
| ness, and having waited the action of the Senate, which has | plsued under the act of 1641, vig. 
; ‘ | Prior to Mareh 4............. 673,681 32 

to-day disposed of all the important Legislative business be- | Since March 4............+. 4,973,251 58 

= Neger 8 : a : : —-——._ 5,646 92 9 

fore it, viz: the Revenue bill and the Diplomatic Appropri- | peseomed of thet issue.......0.-..... 190,908 30 
| ation bill, both of which were passed and sent to the House | Leeving sutetanding teeeees sete trees 5.447666 Go 

for their concurrence in some few amendments. But ene or | Making an oggregate eutstanding of ............... $7 904,640 4 


T. EWING, Secretary of the Treasury. 
two unimportant bills now remain before the Senate, which | - 


| will consume very little time. There is supposed tobe Ex-| Terniste Rior at Ciscinnatt.—The Cincinnati pa- 
| ecutive business of some days before it; and it is generally | pers of the 4th bring accounts of a dreadful riot which oc- 
_ estimated that Monday will close the Session, much impa- | curred at that city on the night of the 3d. It seems that on 
|| tience being manifested by the Members to be released frem the evening of the 2d a quarrel occurred between several 
their protracted and arduous labors. | negroes and two white men, in which the latter were se- 
Nothing is yet officially heard from the President with re- verely wounded. On the next evening seme three or four 
| gard to the fate of the new Bank bill. Various rumors are hundred persons assembled in a part of the town occupied 
abroad, one of which, a pretty general one, is that a Veto | by negro families, and apparently without concert commenced 
| will be received to-morrow. | an attack upon their houses. They had thrown but few 
| In the Sexare, various amendments were offered to the | stones, when a volley of musket-shot was poured from the 
| Revenue bill to-day, many of which were rejected. Those | houses by the negroes who were prepared for the attack. 
| were adopted, to free from duty marrow, soap stocks, palm | The mob immediately retreated, and were hotly pursued. 
| oil, mobair, smalts, prunella, and ground flint. Among these | They finally found a six-pounder cannon, with which they 
' rejected was one offered by Mr. Catnoun, that no change | seturned to the charge, and fired several times upon a build- 
| should take place on the duty of any article prior to Ist of ing where a number of the negroes were collected. A bloody 
| July, 1842, inconsistently with the Compromise Act—lost, || struggle must have ensued, had not the military interfered. 
_ Yeas 11, Nays 24; one offered by Mr. Bes tox, to exempt from | Two or three persons were killed, and some twelve or fifteen 
duty blankets not costing over seventy-five cents each, bya vote |) wounded. The city was quiet on the 4th. 
|| of 20 to 25; also, one to free raw hides; one to tax i — 
notes, by 8 Yeas to 28 Nays; and one to tax ‘furs undressed | US"The London correspondent of the Bosten Post says 
|| of all kinds,’ by 12 to 25. | that Mr. Stevenson, American Minister at the Court of St. 
The bill was then reported to the Senate when all the | James, has engaged state rooms for himself and family in the 


Liverpool for Boston 





except those relating to jewelry and bleaching powders ; the |i Sept. 19th, 
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17 Volumes X. and XI. of the New-Yorker.—A fow perfect sets for 
sale at the subscription price. Apply soon. 
Geatiemen wishing numbers to complete their files will oblige us by 
making early applicatioa. 


Eanata—E. W. B.C. wishes us to 
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publish the following correc- 
, in our of 


itable to the author and abounds in passages of brilliant and 
striking beauty. ‘The Walk among the Linde,’ a transla- 
tion of which was published in the New-Yorker some two 
years since, appears in the Iris, and the paper upon ‘Ha- 
bakkuk,’ and the lighter articles are valuable and entertain- 
ing. The Poetry is generally fair, and the Literary Notices 
written with freedom and discrimination. 
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i DE = 
- al erany SocieTies OF THE 
University or New-York: ye Lir S. Beneoict. 


The subject of this excellent Discow.. ._ the Universslit 
of Law, and its purpose is to enforce the necessix, ~ making 
the laws which govern the world the object of close stay, 
and of framing our systems of education in strict accordance 
therewith. The leading truth that ‘ every thing has a law of 
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In the third line of the |, 
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the verse before) | 
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Sovrneaw Lrrenany Messencen. 
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Sept. 1 
W. White. 

The Messenger for the current month was issued promptly, 
as we hope it willever be hereafter. The tardiness of its 
appearance is the only serious objection that has ever exist- 
ed to the high success of this raost valuable monthly. Now 
that a reform has been commenced in this respect, we are 
sure the subscription list will be increased, those who receive 
it will be far better satisfied, and the reputation and general 
interest of the work will be grestly promoted. Benjamin 
Frank in is the subject of the leading article in the present 
number. It is a most admirable sketch of the Life and 
Character of that distinguished man; the style is purer and 
far more chaste than that of Magazine articles generally, and 
the conception of Fraxxtrx's character is clearer, more just | 
and practically instructive than any we have met before. The f 
high lesson is forcibly taught from hisexample that all things — 
great and worthy the ambition ef men are to be accomplished | 
by severe, constant, unfaltering labor; the spectacle his his- 
tory presents, is that of a man coming forth from the lowest 
walks of life, going forth into the great world with an open 
brow, a firm step and an unquailing heart, and finally seating 
himself upon its highest places by the power of earnest 
effort. The writer of the critique essays to ‘ educe from the 
life of Franklia a simple, yet lofty lesson—to show that 
ambition to be good, is the greatest and most practicable 
human aspirations;' and he has accomplished his task in a 
noble and right efficient manner. 

‘Reflections suggested by the French Revolution’ is the title 
ef an able and excellent paper, healthy in its tene, vigorous 
in its rebuke and written with ease and eloquence. The aim 
of the writer is to show that if the good men who were con_ 
cerned in bringing about the French Revolution had under. 
stood the character of the veople among whom they were 
acting they would have abstained from the attempt, and thus 
saved France and the world from unparalleled suffering. 


I 
\ 


} 


‘ Thoughts on Music’ is a pleasing and instructive plea for 


the greatness of this high Art. H. T. Tuckerman furnishes 
an excellent essay on Thomson, the author of The Sea- 
sens. Ove of the best papers in the Messenger is that con- 
tinued from a former number entitled ‘ Extracts from the 
Journal of an American Naval Officer,’ part of which we have 
placed upon our outside to-day. The sketches and tales 
with which the incidents of the voyage are filled up, are | 
written with deep feeling and good ability. The tales and 

lighter reading of the number are interesting, and the po- 

etry is much better than previous issues of this magazine 

have contained. There is less of it, indeed, which in our 

estimation is a manifest improvement. The poem by Mrs. | 
Seba Smith entitled ‘ The Old New-England Meeting-House,’ 

is worthy of special commendation. 

We think this number of the Messenger, on the whole, 
beater than those that have preceded it, which is as high 
praise as any magazine could reasonably ask. Now that the 
Proprietor has added the cardinal and indeed essential vir- 
tue of punctuality to the multiplied recommendations his 
work possessed befure, we anticipate for it renewed success \ 
and a cordial, efficient support at the hands of the reading 
public. 


| 


' 
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Tue tats on Lrrenany Messencen, Nos. 1X andX, July and August. | 
1841. New-York 647 Broadway. | 
| 


The leading article in this double number of a favorite 
Monthly is upon the life, character and writings of the cele- 
brated Italian jurist Vico, translated from a French periodical. | 
The sketch is well drawn and the analysis of his philesoph- 
ical system is clear and interesting. The views developed 
are well worthy the attention of the student. The remain- 
ing contents of the Iris are well written and generally inter- 
esting. ‘Plasmon, is the title of a long Poem delivered at 


| 


\ 





Tue Keicxersocwer on New-York Monruty Macazine. - Septem- 
ber 1841. New. York, John Bisco, 124 Broadway. 


its mature’ is forcibly and elegantly followed out, and the re- 
sults, both in theory and practice, to which it leads are clearly 
traced. With reference to the high philosophy of self- 


Time-honored Diedrich in the number of his magazine for |) knywwledge, some of the views advanced seem somewhat su- 


the current month furnishes his readers witha goodly variety | 
of right pleasant and instructive literary matter. On seme | 
accounts we regret that the Knickerbecker has fallen into 


| still greater degree ef forbearance from those who do not. ! 
| There are now three papers which have been for some | 


months in the course of publication in its pages, though it is 
hardly fair to inelude among them the excellent sketches of 
the country, one number of which may be found on our out- 
side to-day. ‘The Quod Correspondence ’ is written with 
vigor and considerable dramatic power: the last number 
containing Chapters 5 and 6 of ‘ The Attorney ’ is full of stir- 
ing though unpleasing incident. The latest part of ‘ The 
Country Doctor’ has some sad but nature! and truthful 
reflections on the melancholy fate of the Indians of our country, 
and a beautifully receunted incident attending the death of 
the Last Montauk. ‘Scenes in Holland,’ ‘ Popular Misno- 
mers,’ ‘ Thoughts on Acting and Actors,’ and several other 
well written prose-articles are included in this number, 
and a paper assailing the Jury Trial of Civil Suits which 
prevails inthis country and in England as ‘ an absurdity which 
nething but the most stupid veneration for the cabalistic 
| number twelve could have induced men even ina savage state 
to adopt.’ The writer contends for a speedy reform and hopes 


that our repablic ‘ will ere long brush away this among use- 
of | leas customs derived from antiquity, and which tend to check 
| the onward march of the human mind.’ The poetry in the 


| Knickerbocker is always good, and in the present number 
| much of it is of high merit. Among the best pieces are 


|‘ The Missing Ship,’ by Epes Sargent ; ‘ Strife of the Ocean | 


| Spirits,’ by S. D. Dakin; and ‘Passaic’ by ‘ Flaccus.’ The 
Literary Notices are full and interesting, and the Editor's 
Table is sprightly as usual, and abounds in anecdote and 
| spirited though often sad reflection. 

onsen 


Inrropuction Te Tae Srupy or rae Gaeex Lancuace. By Prof. 
A.C. Kenxparcx. Dayton & Sexton. 


This is the title of a contribution to the cause of Classical 
Education, by one actively engaged in its advancement. It 
_is merely an outline of Greek Grammar, prepared for the 


use of Schools with especial reference to a thorough, philo- | 


sophical mastery of this venerable tongue. Many improve- 
ments have been introduced from the works of German 
philologists, and the whole subject is presented in a far 
clearer light than in most of the manuals in commen use. 
The mode of derivation applied to the tenses of the verb is 
much more perspicuous than the involved and perplexing 


method usually adopted, and the general character of the | 
work would seem to adapt it to the pressing wants of | 
classical students. The author, we are glad to see, is an | 


ardent advocate ef the ‘thorough system’ of Education, 
especially in the study of Greek. 





Tue American Macazine anv Rerostrory or Uservut Lirerature | 


_atonaen Barzxasas Woop. September 1841, 
The third number of this newly established monthly has 
just been issued. It contains a finely engraved plate of Lake 


Windermere—renowned the world over for its beauty. The | 
literary contents are varied and possess considerable interest. | 


The Magazine has no very distinctive ebaracter being rather 
a repository for light and instructive reading than a monthly 
of high aim or marked ability. 
——<- 
BT rearise on Sueer. By Amenose Biuackiock. New-York: 
Wiley & Putnam. 


This is a reprint of a work which basa very high reputation 
abroad as one of the most complete and excellent treatises upon 
the subject ever published. To the agriculturalist its worth 
must be great. The laws by which the animal is governed, 
and the changes to which these are liable, are fully explained, | 
and no pains has been spared to render the work of decided | 
value to the farmer. 





the late commencement of the University; it is highly cred- 


hs 


| of Navarre, Katherine of Valois, Margaret of Anjou, Eliza- 


— 


| pert icial and not wholly true: consciousness, which is spoken 
| of so slightingly by the author, is, after all, the sole means 
| we hstve for a knowledge of ourselves. The Address how- 


| the habit which has become so common with nearly all the | ever, is well deserving, and will amply repay, an attentive 
Sil. Richmond, Va. T. | periodicals of the day, of publishing novels protracted perusal. 

|| through many successive numbers, and requiring a plentiful 
| supply of patience on the part of those who read them, and a | 


Lives oy THe Queens er Enctanp. By Acwes Sraicxtanp. Vol. 
IIL. F'hiladelphia, Lea and Blanchard. New-York, Collins and 
Upon their first appearance we noticed the former vol- 

; umes of this work, and remarked xe research which dis- 
| tinguished them and the general aiulity with which they were 
| writen. The present, which is the concluding volume of the 
First Series, contains the Lives of Isabella of Valois, Joanna 


| beth Woodville, and Anne of Warwick. They are all writ- 
| ten with vigor and evince a fidelity and in an easy, pleasing 
| style characteristic of their authoress. A second series, we 


, learn from the Preface, will soen be published. 


Pardee. 
Deatu or a Port.—Another Harp has breken, and the 
strains that trembled upon its strings are now heard in 
Heaven. Grexvitts Metcen, whose poetry has long been 
known as amoog the sweetest and the purest breathings of 
the American muse, died at his residence in this City yester- 
| day. He had been in feeble health for several years, and 
left his home and his friends nearly a year since for a resi- 
dence in Cuba, where he spent the last winter Fora time, 
| hopes were entertained of his recovery; but the seeds of an 
unrelentir.g disease had taken root in his frame, and at the 
early age of forty-one he has been called to the Silent Land. 
Tis but a few weeks since we recorded the death of Miss 
|| Lucy Hooren. Two Poets in one short month! Our 
|, Country has not many such to lose. 

Tae Wueat Crop.—The Cincinnati Gazette says that so 
far as they have seen the matter noticed, the Wheat crop of 
Ohio is not only less in quantity this year than usual, but also 
| inferior in quality. It refers to some samples grown in the 
| Muskingum Valley, which weighed 58 pounds to the bushel. 
| This was said to be the best lot that had been received at 
one of the largest mills in that grain district. Other lots 
were known which did net weigh 40 pounds. In some of 
the counties farther north, a better account of the crop is 
given. In northern Indiana, likewise, the yield is said to be 
fair, and the grain heavy. The best accounts of the Wheat 
| crop for the present year that we have seen are those from 
Illinois. In the vicinity of Alton, especially, the yield and 
quality are both superior. The Telegraph of the 2ist states 
that some lots which bave been purchased in that town 
weighed over 66 pounds to the bushel—others 64 and 654. 
The price was improving, and had advanced 124 cents on 
the bushel, from the 14th te the 2ist. The last quotations 
were 624 

Soutnern Crors.—The Charleston Courier of the 3d 
| inst. says the Cotton crop in Marengo County, Ala. has suf- 
| fered greatly from the ravages of the worm. Corn there- 
| abouts promises an abundant harvest. Rice on the Savan- 

nah River is abundant, and the harvest has commenced.— 
The plantations on the Cape Fear, N. C. says the Wilming- 
ton Chronicle, have been somewhat injured by the rice bird ; 
| still the crop promises to be abundant. 
Tue Deap or tus .Eaxix.—The Buffalo Commercial of 
Saturday contains a list and description of the bodies which 
| have been picked up near the scene of the late terrible 
| disaster. Capt. Blair, of the schooner Adelaide, picked up 
'| fifteen persons on Friday, two of whom were Swiss females. 
On the same day, thirteen bodies, of whem five were females, 
were found and taken to Dunkirk by the steamboat Perry.— 
The Rochester, on Saturday, brought five bodies to Baffale, 
among them that of Miss Miller. Three persons were found 
on the boach at Evans on Thursday. 1 

i Col. Eruraim “Bowsn, distinguished during the 

| revolutionary war for several acts of valor and for a generous 
devotion to the interests of his country, died at Providence, 
R. I. on the 2d inst. in the 89th year of his age. 





| 
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Tux Case or McLEop.—On Saterday last, in the House |! ~APTURE OF LETT: 
of ives, Ex-President Apams made an elaborate | Extract ofale 9 the Editors, dated — Burrato, Sept. 6, 1841. 


TER eR 


been committed. The jury ought to do their duty and leave 
farther preceedings to the Court and the officers of justice. 
If there was not power enough te arrest and punish those 


and most able specct Upon this vexed question which even || Gentlemen: The notorious Lett, concerning whom you | 
yet thressens to plung two of the most powerful nations upon | have heard so much, and for whose apprehension the Gov- | found to have violated the law, or if there was not in the 
the earth into all the horrors of long and bloody war. Upon | ernor recently offered a considerable reward, wes apprehen- | county the moral will to enforce obedience to law, let the re- 
# subject of so high international importance there is no man ded in this city this morning, and is now secure in our jail. | sponsibility rest where it belonged. In such case, they might 
now living whose opinions are entitled to more respect than | He was taken on board of one of the steamboats that is laid | deplore, in common with all enlightened and well disposed 
those of Mr. Apams. It is most essential that every citizen | up in the harbor. It was ascertained, some time since, that \\ citizens, the consequences which must, sooner or later, result 
should have a clear understanding of the grounds in this | Lett was occasionally in this city, on his way between the from such a state of things. The executions that had taken 





great controversy, and we have no hesitation, therefore, in | Eastern and Western frontiers; and a watch was therefore 
giving place to the following abstract of Mr. Adams’s re- kept for him. On this occasion it is said he had just arrived 
marks, imperfect as it is, from the National Intelligencer. from Lewiston, and at the moment of his capture was seated 
It will be seen that the ground he assumes isin opposition to | at breakfast, with the keeper of th —t._ There were five | 
that taken by the Supreme Court of this State. |, or six concerned in the capture, which was the result of a 
Mr. Adems first spoke of the apparent party aspects and , surprise that they had planned, and executed without concert 
ebjects of the resolution before the House, the debate in, with any one else. They had arranged and timed their 
favor of it; and of the strong condemnation which that con- | aengh eben & Sse eonamhens fram Sibeane 
duct merited which sought to make profit toa party, regard-| rallied ‘ i 
less of consequences, out of a question which involved, or , Points, and to arrive upon her deck at the same instant. 
might be made to involve, the issue of peace or war with a t Lett, on seeing them, sprang for his weapons, but seeing so i 
country perhaps the mest powerful on the globe. | many upen him, and being teld that resistance could avail | 
He then proceeded to say that he was opposed to multi- | him nothing, he submitted to be irened. ! 


plying issues with Great Britain. We had one issue with that | Rie 
country (he was understood to refer to the boundary question) Within the last three days great numbers of the bedies of i 
where we were clearly in the right, and she was clearly in the the victims of the late steamboat Erie have been brought in 

wrong ; ae a epee fom, we had better _ about such ® by different Lake crafis. The heavy and almost unparalleled , 
aeeene Gea a ee fee ate peste the _ Peals of thunder which have beenso prevalent, for a few days 
world, his opinion, that in regard to the affair of the “Caro-| past, are supposed to have caused these bodies to beceme | 


line,” a due consideration of all the circumstances might lead | detached from the ooze of the Lake's bettom, and caused | 





to the conclusion that we were in the wrong. The question | 
was, and always would be, who struck the first blow? The, 
British it is true burnt the boat and killed a man. But the | 
uestion is, what was the boat about, and what was the man | 
joing in the boat? The boat was engaged iu hestile acts | 
against Great Britain; it was employed in transporting men 
and arms to Navy Islend, in aid ef an insurrection against the 
British authorities in Upper Canada. We might go to war 
on this matter, and, after the blood and treasure of the na- 
jon had been expended in support of it, we should have a 
what then? The question would still be, who 
first blow? And were we sure we could fin? 
the Christian nations an umpire who would not say | 
been all the while in the wreng? 
Adams then spoke of another issue which had been 
to be made, viz: in relation to the particular case 
He speke of the opinion delivered by Judge 
New-York Court, in this case, and declared 
inion in strong terms; ard he alluded 
to the sentiments expressed by some of his forty friends from 
New-York ov that floor to the same purport and effect as that 
opinion, <2 emphatic disapprobation. New-York had been 
called the ‘ Empire’ Srate ; but be said Delaware is as mach 
an ‘ Empire’ State as New-York ; and he re it as both 
wrong and dangerous, when persens were to declare 
floor, and in the other end of the Capitol, that New- 
¥Y uld wry McLeod, and, if found guilty, would hang 
all because New-York was the ‘ Empire’ State! 
Nobedy had to interfere with New-York, or the 
Courts of New-York ; but, by some 
to be released, and the President 


McLeod t 
done no more than hi 

im sending the Attorney General into New York on this 
} There was not an enlightened nation on earth that 
not decide against this idea of holding individuals re- 
sponsible in a case like this. And the management of the 
whole case belonged to this Government; for it was a national 
matter, and, if a war grew out of it, it was not New York that ' 
was to maintain that war, but the blood and treasure of the 


whole nation must maintain it. 
by the expiration of the 
1 He alloded to 


Mr. Adams, before be was cut off 
eg ey erage Webster 
which bad been made by some member from New 
Hampshire, that “we should have no war with Great Britain 
while Daniel Webster was Secretary of State.” He said he 
thanked God ily for it, and the people of this country 
ise their in devout and united thanksgiving 
to God for it! He believed the remark to be true. Peace | 
would be preserved while that man was Secretary of State. 
Net by concessions!—he was the last man on earth to make 
concessions to Great Britain—he had made none—but by 
moderation and a concili temper, accompannied with a 
just decision and firmness. Mr. A alluded to Mr. Webster's 
letter to Mr. Fox, and pronouneed it one of the best diplo- | 
matic papers that hadever been written, and said he could 
adept every line and word of it. Its value was already mani- 
fest in the effect it had evidently produced, and be referred, 
in this connexion, to the conciliatory tone assamed sonnet 
this country by Sir Robert Peel, in his address at Tamworth. | 
He repeated his conviction that. while the rights and the 
honer of the country would be firmly and fully maintained, 
yet peace would be preserved so long as DANIEL WEB- 
STER was Secretary of State. 
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the small frame building, No. 118 Grand st., occupi 

John Stewart as a coffin ware house. The fire a 
cated to the adjoining one story frame building, No. 116, 
Grand st., occupied by Jones & Beadle, as a grocery store 
both of which with the most of the contents were de- 
stroyed. small fame building, next adjoining the grocery 

store, occupied by James ieia oan tin store, was aan | 
stroyed, [Journal Commerce of yesterday. 


B to prevent the finding an indictment of any offence thet had 


them te rise. Prompt and efficient measures are taken by 
the authorities to identify, so far as possible, the bodies; to 
secure all money and other valuables found upon each for the | 
benefit of those to whom such property more rightfully be- | 
longs, and to have the bodies appropriately buried, and the 
spot of each interment so marked that friends may be pointed 
to it, at a future time. 

The scramble for forestalling the Flour Market, by agents 
from your city, Bosten, Albany, &. &c., that rushed to this 
region upon the arrival of the last English Steamer at Boston, 
has seemed to show us that the rage for speculation is as 
vigorous as ever; and the sequel of these doings will proba- 
bly show that the hot haste of these men has beer productive 
of no little loss and disajypointment to themselves and their 
employers. 

——— 

Tee Merpers sy a Kestucny Mos.--At a late session 
of the Circuit Court, in Grant County, Ky., the jury found | 
nine bills of indictment for murder, against nine of the men 
employed in the recent cold-blooded execution of Maythe and | 
Couch, who were confined in the jail of that county for the 
murder of a pediar named Utterback. This decided stand 
gives some encouragement to hope that the mob spirit, which 
has prevailed so terribly in some sections of the west, may be 
speedily checked. Let the dwellers in the whole country see 
and feel that, whatever may be their personal convictions, or 
whatever course of conduct theif passions may prompt, the 
power of Law is still abeve them, is sepreme in the land 
and that its sanctions cannot in any event be set at nought, 
and we shall soon hear less of these most alarming outbreaks 
of popular vielence. We trust that every ene of these men, 
and the others who may be indicted, will have a fair, impar- 
tial trial : we hope that no consideratiens but those of regard 
for the best good of society and for the permanent well-being 
of the whole country, will be allowed weight with either Court 
or jury; that Justice will be blind as stone to every persen- | 
al or unworthy motive, and that after being thus tried by the 
delegated judges of the land, the prisoners will, if found guil- | 
ty, be made to suffer the extremest penalty ef the law. Not 
because the blood of the murdered demands it, would we pray 
for this; but because the interests of the whole land, the se- ' 
curity of life, the good name of our nation, and the sacred 
majesty of the law, require it at the hands of the West. The 
ground maintained by Judge Pryor in this matter, as reported || 
in the Cincinnati Gazette, was high, just, and manly. He 
pronounced all unlawful and deliberate killing, murder, and 
he held himself bound by obligations which he had no right 
to lay aside, to see that the law as it stood was faithfully exe- 
cuted. No portion of the community has any right to say 
that the law is not sufficiently rigid, and thus take into their 


Denison NN | own hands the administration of justice. To overlook such 
1 eno Seleds Gio messing, Gre teste om fe | an interference with the law, he charged, would be a danger- 


ous precedent, and the jury ought to proceed to their duty 
without fear or affection. The rank, character and wealth of 


_ those who had made themselves obnoxious to the law, could 
afford them no protection, nor ought the difficulties in the way \ 


| 


of the apprehension and punishment of the persons accused, 


place were without trial, and under no law but the law of a 


_ mob, and all who were present advising or aiding in the act, 


the law regarded as alike guilty. 

We trust that such a final disposal of this matter will be 
made as shall vindicate the honor of Kentucky, insure the se- 
curity of life, and maintain the majesty of the outraged laws. 

-aaguiieatos 

Tux Suower or BLoop.—With reference to the recent 
* shower of Flesh and Blosd,’ in Lebanon, Tenn., which so 
greatly puzzled the philos ophers of that vicinity, the Nation- 
ai Intelligencer publishes a communication from Benjamin 
Hallowell, Principal of the Alexandria Boarding School, 
which gives to the singular phenomenon a ready explanation 
by a well ascertained fact in the economy of insects. He 
quotes from the Natural History of insects by Kirby and 
Spence, some statements on this subject. Many species of 
the butterfly when they emerge from the chrysalis state dis- 
charge a reddish fluid, which, when their number is consid- 
erable, has often produced an appearance of blood similar to 
that observed in Tennessee. This fact has been long known, 
being recorded as early as 1553. The most interesting ac- 
count of an event of this kind is given by Reaumur who 
states that in July, 1608, the country about Aix was covered 
with what appeared to be a shower of blood. The citizens 
were greatly alarmed, but their terror was somewhat abated 


|| by the explanation of the mystery by M. Peirsec, a philoso- 


pher of that place, who had first discovered the cause of the 
phenomenon by noticing in chrysalis which he had in his cabi- 
net. Further infermation on the subject may be found in 
Comstock’s Physiology, and in No. 74 of Harper's Family 
Library. Mr. Hallowell states that the instance mentioned 
in the Nashville account, of flesh appearing with the blood, no 
deubt fwas the result of the insects having perished in 
the process of transformation. Even when thus explained, 
the phenomenon is most curious and well deserves the atten- 
tion of naturalists. 
— a ‘ 

Dirricutries witn Ccosa.—The New-Orleans Com- 
mercial Bulletin contains some forcible remarks relative to 
the imprisonment of Mr. Cross, the American Consul at 
Matanzas. The facts of the case, although they have never 
been fully made public, are understeed to be these :—A na- 
tive of the State of Maine died at Cuba, leaving a large estate. 
In the absence of the heirs, the civil authorities of Cuba took 
possession of the property as belonging to the King. The 
relatives of the deceased, in the United States, employed 
the Consul to press their claims to the estate. Of course, 
since this is one of the most distinctly enjoined duties of his 
station, Mr. Cross had no choice in the matter, and the 
Spanish authorities had not the slightest ground, at least so 
far as appears, te take umbrage at bis interference. But 
they became at once exceedingly indignant, and witheut the 
least regard to the secred character which always attaches 
to the person of an Embessador, threw him into prison. 
They seem, moreover, exceedingly averse to making public 
their proceedings. We trust the veil will be torn away by 
the prompt actien of the Chief Executive of our Nation. 

We understand that the U. 8. brig Dolphin is lying off the 
Battery and is very soon to sail for Matanzas with sealed or- 
ders from the Gevernment at Washington. There can be ne 
doubt that her despatches relate to the affair alluded to. 

Tue Missouniom Exrtopev.—Every body of course re- 
members the accounts which have appeared in the Westera 
papers of finding the bones of an animal in comparison with 
which the Mammoth was but a pigmy. They were exhibited 


_ throughout the West, under the name of the Missourium.— 
i 


| only of the common size. The size of the animal was made 
" enormous, by stretching out the vertebra by woeden blocks 


The Cincinnati Chronicle quotes from the Western Journal 
of Medicine and Surgery for August a statement that these 
bones are in reality those of the Mammoth, and that they are 


between, and by putting more than the natural number to- 


| gether, with some other slight mistakes of that kind. 
j a ee 


OF” The dbudy of a man, same unknown, was found in 
field at Bedford, Westchester Co. on the 20th ult. He ap- 
peared to be about 45 years of age. 














LATER FROM EUROPE, 

The steamship Britanxia, Capt. Cleland, arrived at Bos- 
ton on Thursday morning, at half-past 4 o'clock, having left 
Liverpool on the 19th ult., thus bringing news fifteen days | 
later. The intelligence is of no very decided importance.— 
The new Parliament was to be opened by commission on the 
day the swamer sailed. In anticipation of that event, Lord 
John Russell had addressed a circular to the members, re- 
questing a prompt attendance. Sir Robert Peel has an- 
nounced his intention not to oppose the reélection of Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, the former Whig Speaker. 

The London papers of the 14th contained a rumor that 
fifteen ships of war were to.be sent to our coast, for the pur- 
pose of receiving Mr. Fox should his renewed demand for 
McLeod be rejected. It was not, however, generally credit- 
ed. Tho Globe contradicts it. 

The sufferings of the poorer classes throughout England | 
continued very severe. 

Ten lives were lost by an explosion in the Thornley i 
liery. 

The Queen has appointed Sir Henry Pottinger Chief Su- | 
perintendent of British Trade in China. 

The steamship British Queen has been sold to the Belgian 
Government. 

News from China up to the 27th of April had been received 
at London. It was said that the Chinese Local Government 
had violated the agreement made with Capt. Elliot for the | 
renewal of trade with British subjects. A chop was also 


i} 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Jerusalem for its cadital. This is a notion which mothing 
but force of arms will incline them to relinquish; and to re- 
duce them to obedience wouid, it is effirmed, require a Turk- 
ish army of not fewer than 50,000 men. 

Advices from Candia of the 16th July represent the insur- 
gents as still making head in the mountains. 

Coal fields have discovered on the Asiatic shrres of | 
the Black Sea. Thera is every promise of a profitable work- 
ing of the mineral, under the patronage of the Porte. This 
may & mest important discovery ia aid of free commu- | 
nication with the East. 

The British ferces stil in possession ef Alexandria are } 
strengthening the fortifications of that place. 

Mehemet Ali has given orders in France and Belgium for | 

Accounts from Alexandria mentien that Mehemet Ali was | 


a number of Paixhans guns for the fortificatiens there. 
not abating his armament and military precaution. He had 





labor in his shiffiks. 
the utmost rigor. 
The Porte has charged Mehemet Ali to reconquer the holy 
cities which have fallen into the hands of the Arabs since 
their evacuation by the Egyptian troops, and has furnished | 
the Pasha with the means of defraying the expenses of the 


amount of the tribute originally required of him. It is fur- | 
ther rumored that he intends confiding to him a similar mis- 
sion in Syria. 


publishes a letter from a corres ent in Candia, dated the 
16th ult., which states that the accounts of the cruelties com- | 
mitted by the Turkish troops in the insurgent villages has 
not been exaggerated; and, in support of this assertion, 
quotes some documents drawn up by the Candiotes, which, 
if true, would show that the brutality of the soldiery toward 





issued by the Emperor, ordering all tea, rhubarb, and other 


articles in the provinces necessary for the British, to be de- | , 


the young women and boys had all surpassed credibility. __ 
A dreadful calamity has just visited the town of Smyrna, 


stroyed. The order was rigidly obeyed, and half the tea) gnd misery. A terrible fire, such as in the memory of man | 


crop had been already destroyed. 
the same chop to those whuse property is destroyed, and re- | 
wards for those who discover secreted articles. Political in-| 
tercourse with the English is interdicted, and the lately ap- 


pointed commissioners ordered to retire. Numerous fire- || half a mile, and hundreds of heuses were burning at the same 
vessels and rafts had been sent down the river among the | 


foreign shipping, by which several vessels and cargoes had 


deliberating on the propnety of moving all vessels below the 
but to which no credit was attached, that some British sub-| 
jects were kidnapped by the Chinese on the night of the 25th. | 

Advices were received here by the Preble to the Ist of 
May; 
are unfounded. They are made on the authority of a letter 
in the London Standard. 

Fraxce.—Thbe warlike preperations continue, and they 


now begin to cause considerable anxiety. Toulouse was 


tranquil ; several Editors of the public journals had been ar- | 


rested. 


Indemnity is promised by | 
| twenty thousand 


' 


' 


so that it is more than probable the above statements |the number is not 
| however, to several millions. 


was never known in this country, has destroyed, in the space 


| of eighteen hours, nearly half the town, and wholly ruined | 
The fire broke out on Wednesday | 


persons. 
at midnight, in a coffee house of the geldsmith’s bazaar. 
Two hours afterward the fire had spread over an extent of 


time. The violence of the wind drove the flames with in- 


credible fury toward the different quarters of the upper town, || 
‘| and rend all human succor 
been injured, but no total loss. The British commander was ish i aes Jeu.’ " 
| were those of the gold 
second bar into a wider part of the river. A report prevailed, | 


varter, several bazaars, among which 


makers, the saddlers, the confectioners, the clothes-dealers, 
the druggists, &c., a great number of mosques, seven syna- 
gogues, und nine to ten thousand houses, were reduced to | 
ashes, and are at this moment only heaps of burning ruins. 
Several persons have perished in this horrible catastrophe ; 


from 30 te 40. As to the less, it is incalculable; it amounts, 
It is impossible to give an idea 
of the admirable conduct of the Austrian navy in this cruel 
circumstance ; it was carried to the extent of heroism. 
[Smyrna Journal. 


LaTER FROM Pasawa.—The Seeambeat Gen. Clinch, ar 


' rived on the 2nd inst. at Savannah, Geo. from Pilatka. The 


The Monsfeur announces that a seditiogs movemert, simi- 
lar to that which took place at St. Liveade, had broken out 
at Villeneuve d'Agen, and caused serious disorders. The 
mail coach had been stopped and robbed, and the Sub-Pre- 
fect, having no force but the gendarmerie at his disposal, 
was obi to seek refuge in the central prison. 


From Sraix there is nothing of importance. Queen Chris- 


Republican says that Hospitaka and all his band had come 
in at Tampa. Tigertail has sent in word to Gen. Worth 


‘that he would be in by the 6th inst. with his people. There 


were 240 Indians in at Tampa before Hospitaka came in with 


‘his tribe. None of the Indiazs have yet been shipped to the 


] West. Every thing appears favorable for a speedy termina- 
tipa’s Protest produced little effect in the country. The } 


tion of the war. Major Churchill and Capts. Crossman and 


set on foot an active impressment for forcing the fellahs to || 
The capitation tax was still levied with / 


expedition, besides consenting to remit considerably the | 


Sraxta, 30tn June, 1841, (old style.)—The Malta Times them, otherwise he would have nothing to do with it. 


nd plunged twenty thousand ef its inhabitants in desolation | 


i . || Ie this city, = 
as. A third of the Turk x ~ = 


smiths, the grain-dealers, the shoe- |! 


known, but it is calculated at | 


Cortes will, it is said, be prorogued shortly, if not dissolved. | Heintzelman, commissioners to examine claims, who have 
Great excitement prevails in the Palace in consequence of beer for some time past in the territory attending to the du- 
the resignation of the principal Ladies of Honor to the Queen. | ties connected with their office in the Clinch. They left im 








No movement, however, had been made by the Christino 


Iraty.—A horrible iwmult, with great loss of life, took 
place at Rome on the 20th of July. An execution is an un- | 
usual thing in that city Three criminals, of the name of 
Ritcozzi, were executed on that day, being a man and his 
sister, and their nephew. They had got into the house of a! 
rich watchmaker, of the Piazza Colonna, and had murdered 
his wife and daughter, and then robbed the house. The tu- 
mult was caused by premeditated design to create a riot, in 
the midst of whieh robbers might reap a harvest. An im- 
mense concourse of had assembled, and at a given 
signal the tumult commenced. The fired upon the 
rioters, killing 12 and wounding 200 slightly, and 50 seri-| 
ously. More than 300 persons had been arrested 


mediately for washington. 


all the lands on the west side of the Mississippi river below 
the falls of St. Anthony, extending more than 200 miles aleng 
the river, and comprising many most valuable and important 
points. The St. Louis Gazette says that if successful it will 
be a still more important negociation than any that has yet 
been concluded, Of that tract which has already been pur- 
chased, five million acres have been reserved for such Sioux 


as choose to remain and cultivate the soil. | 
I 





Tue East.—A German paper brings news from Beyrout | 
of the 8th of July. The negociations with the pri of | 
Lebanon were taking an unfavorable turn for the Sultana. 
The Bedouins were laying waste the environs of El Arish. 
The repairs of the fortifications of Acre bad been completed, 
and many im t additions have been made by English 
engineers to their strength. A convent on Mount Carmel 
had been fixed upon as a garrison for English troops, but 
having been represented as neutral ground, unaer the protec- 
tion of the French, will not be so occupied. The moun- 
taincers a where opposed to the restoration of 


Campeachy Bulletin: “We are informed that D. Manuel | 
Liergode, of Tobasco, has received 300 muskets from the | 
Head Quarters at Vera Cruz, to aid him in effecting a coun- | 
ter revolution; that Don Jose Ignacio Guttieres has repaired | 
to Acayucan for the purpose of organizing a battalion of in- | 
fantry ; that Santa Ana is to assemble a force of 600 men to | 
attack Yucatan in about one month; that the naval officer, | 
Godiney, bas gone to Havana to purchase vessels for the | 
projected invasion ; and that the exports of salt from our 


state will be admitted at Vera Cruz under a foreign flag. | 








the Turkish domination. The preveiling wish of the Chris 
tian population is to form an independent kingdom, having 


0” The afternoon Rail Road line from Philadelphia to 
Baltimore, was discontinued from last Saturday. 


Treaty wits tae Ixpiaxs.—A negociatien is now in | 
progress with the Sioux Indians for the purpose of purchasing Schools. 


| to the mouth, upon the pure priaciple of suction or 


Mexico.—We extract the following from the Merida and | 


| From Taxa». rhe steamship Kingston, from Galveston, 


j arrived at New-Orleans ©. she 24th ull Nothing further 
| had been heard from the Sante Fé t»padition. The Indians 
are all retiring from the northern frontier. Hon. Anson 
Jones has declined being a candidate for the Presidensy.— 
| Flour is searce in Texas. Galvesten is very healthy. The 
Texas Cotton crop promises well. The French flotilla is a 
subject of fun, not of fear, to the Texans. 
| ee 
Tue Arkansas Lyxcuinc.—The Mills Point, Ky. Herald 
| contains farther particulars of the late atrocious lynching in 
| Arkansas. It seems that a trader was cheated by getting 
| counterfeit money instead of good, and upon returning to the 
island for redress he was attacked by those who had cheated 
him first. He went to Helena and raised a company of citi- 
zens, who repaired to the island and seized the offenders. 
| Report further says, that thirteen of the gang of counterfeit- 
| ers were tied and threwn into the river, and the balance 
whipped, let loose, and shot as they ran. Dead bodies have 
| been seen floating in the Mississippi, with their hands tied, 
It is also rumored, that a Judge who had been sent fer, for 
advice, returned for answer, that if they would agree to hang 
| the whole gang of counterfeiters, he would come and assist 


i 
| 
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Married : 
On Thursday, August 26. by the Rev. Mr. Berrian, Mr. Samuel N. 
Lecomteto Miss Ana Eliza, only daughter of the late Rickard Ro- 


bios, both of this city. 
On the 2d instant, by the Rev. W. K. Stopford. Mr. Alanson J. 
v. Dr. 8. Lucky, all 


Lord, and Miss Caroline A., daughter of the 
of this city. 
lo this city, Sept. 3, by the Rev. Wm. Parkinson, Thomas Blood to 
ay i ee 
n this city, Bept. 2. Frederic Pe to M Hester, 
| daughter of Peter Field. ai es aoe 
ha ts city, Sept. 1, G. W. Leake to Lydia W., daughter of John 
. s, le 
At Schenectady, August 25, James Sexton, of the University of the 
city of ae to Ann, daguht+r of Mr. Gerret Beason, 
y- 
At the seme place, August 25 the Rev. Charles Morgan, of Genesee, 
to Susan Clark, daughter of Jobn Clark, of Niskayma. 
Iu chis city, Sept. 2, by Alderman Purdy, Mr. isaac P. Fowler to 
Miss Ethalinda Dean, all of this city. 
D., Abraham B. 


1, by the Rev. W. Patton, D. 

. Elizabeth Heroy, daughter of the late Lavinus 
eroy. 

Io Litchfield. Conn, on the 30th ult.. by the Rev. Mr. Brace, Mr. 


Saetpow Warrrecsey Peck to Miss O.ive G. Beree, daughter of 
Maj. William Reebe, all of Litchfield. 


At Harlem. on Sunday evening, oy et by the Rev. Richard 
Goamse, BD. Mie. Giese Seber to Catharine Campbell, both of 
above place. 





Died: 
Ia Fairhaven, A 11, in the GSth of ber i 
of William J. Bitione. ~ and Baas 
Jn this city, Sept 8, Elijah Middleton, aged 42 years. 
laus - August 30, Jane Ana, wife of Rev. Merit Harmon, and 
- - Samuel ee 
ia this city, Sept. m. Heary, of C Johan C. Helme, 
the lith year of his ace. ooh = nae 
Oe Bacay waing. Joka G. Wendel, Es — 
iy . . 
la this chy on Ge Oh ist. at the a1. pA 
Mrs. Elizabeth Peters, relict of Hon. John T. Peters, iste 





Mr. Ewing has the honor of muking reference to 


of Y2e" 





The Right Rev. B. T. Onderdonk, D. D. 
Rev. Dr. Eastburn. 
325 Bleecker -street, New-\ ork. 
M. EK. oSanee, Dentist, removed to 648 Broedway, 
pree- 
sure. 
He will cure the toothache without extracting, and without 

will also remove the extreme seasibility from teader Teeth, andp!ug 


Rev. Dr. Wain 
Rev. Dr. Hawke. 
Dr. 
TEETH! TEETH! 
Witecrccn Bloke and a A will insert _—— 
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